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Do you follow us? Come on! 





GET out your bathing-suits! We're in the swim. 


THis is the Summer of our content. ONCE A WEEK 
is gaining in popularity in every section of the country, 
even in this dullest season of the year. 

Has New York been transported to the Torrid Zone? 

Heavy is the heart that nourishes a Presidential, 
ambition. 





AND there may be a Democratic unknown not yet 
disclosed. 

Wuat will be the post odds on the starters at the 
Chicago Convention Handicap ? 


WE shall have a literary sensation of the first mag- 
nitude before long. You can’t miss it. " 


AMONG the remarkable series of illustrated interviews 
that have appeared in this journal* none will evoke wider 
attention than that of Mr. SturGaIs, president of the New 
York Stock Exchange, which appears in this number. 
This gentleman, who is a distinguished member of one 
of the strongest houses in Wall Street, gives it as his 
serious opinion that New York may one day cease to be 
the financial center of the country! He says that Chi- 
cago is the marvel of this century ; and he is not the 
first man who has thought so. 

Apropos of Chicago, we have great pleasure in an- 
nouncing that ONCE A WEEK will issue a special Chicago 
edition, largely illustrated by Chicago artists, in which 
the current affairs, social and commercial, of that me- 
tropolis of the Western States will be fully treated. As 
a simple matter of fact,.our circulation in the city of 
Chicago alone is- larger than the entire issue of one of 
our distinguished rivals. And new readers are coming 
to us from so many parts of the great West that we are 
anxious to recognize their claims upon our attention. 

Do you follow us? Ifso, Come on! 


TO MR. AUSTIN CORBIN, GREETING. 
M® AUSTIN CORBIN has had a wholly successful 
se career up to this time. Nothing more wholly suc- 
cessful has been seen in this country since the advent of 
Mr. AUSTIN CORBIN’s presence from the obscure environ- 
ments ef Bloomington, Ill. We admire Mr. AUSTIN Cor- 
BIN in a great many ways and for a great many things 
that he has done, but now that he has determined upon 
the career of a railroad king we would say to him, in all 
gentleness and sweetness, that Commodore VANDERBILT 
in his early days would not have managed the Long 
Island Railroad as Mr. CorBIN manages it. Mr. C. P. 
HUNTINGTON, another American, would not conduct the 
affairs of the Southern Pacific as Mr. AUSTIN CoRBIN 
does those of the Long Island Railroad. 

It is, perhaps, a mistaken theory to suppose that 





* Interviews in this series have been published with the follow- 
ing distinguished people: First, Lady Henry Somerset; second, 
William F. Cody; third, John Lawrence Sullivan; fourth, Samuel 
Greene Wheeler Benjamin, ex-minister to Persia; fifth, Charles 
Emory Smith, United States minister to Russia; sixth, John Kelly, 
the distinguished authority on horse-racing, and seventh, James E. 
Campbell, ex-governor of Ohio. 
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any railroad is run for the accommodation of the gen- 
eral public. That is certainly not the assumption of 
Mr. AUSTIN CoRBIN and his assistants who mismanage 
the Long Island Railroad and the ferry it controls. 
Nothing could be more wretched than the ferry service 
between New York and Long Island City. At night, 
the trips are made at long intervals. It seems utterly 
incomprehensible to the patrons of the road that the 
ferry service, which is a part of the railroad, should not 
be regulated to suit the trains that arrive late at night 
at the Hunter’s Point Station. On several occasions 
during the past week, when large parties of gentlemen 
and ladies have been returning from Cedarhurst and the 
beautiful country cities of the South Side of Long Isl- 
and, the arrival of trains in the station has signaled 
the prompt departure of the boat from the ferry-slip, 
thus compelling passengers to wait twenty minutes in 
a wretched ferryhouse at a late hour of the night, forc- 
ing such persons as desired to take the trains at the 
Grand Central Depot to remain in the city over night. 
Mr. AUSTIN CORBIN may start all the steamship lines he 
desires to Europe, but he cannot coax anybody to go on 
them unless he improves the service of the Long Island 
Railroad. 


THIS newspaper has always taken high rank as anu 
art journal, but hereafter it is intended that it shall be 
better in every respect than it has ever been before. 
The services of several of the most distinguished Amer- 
ican artists have been secured, and, beginning with next 
week—when the front page will be furnished by Mr. 
WILLIAM A. RoGers, one of the best known members of 
the younger branch of American illustrators—we shall 
present a series of frontispieces heretofore unexcelled by 
any illustrated American journal. Mr. CHILDE Hassam, 
whose impressionist work in the last exhibitions at the 
Academy of Design and of American Artists has made 
him famous, is now in Chicago and will furnish ONCE A 
WEEK a series of pictures belonging peculiarly to his 
school. His first example will appear week after next, 
and we hope it wil! be followed by others equally as 
striking and original in character. 

-e@~< 

THE monster wigwam, in which the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention at Chicago will be held—a correct in- 
terior view of which is given on page 12—was specially 
built for the occasion. The great hall used for the Re- 

ublican Convention in 1888 was the largest in which a 
Vational Convention was ever held in this country, up to 
that time; but the seating capacity of the Democratic 
wigwam this year is much greater. The country is making 
rapid strides in population and wealth; and nimble poli- 
tics is keeping up with the procession. 
—_—_> @ <«—___ 
AMONG THE MONEY-MAKERS. 


ALL the speculative markets of the world are for the moment 
listless, so much so that they are little removed from stagnation. 
In the absence of a public intcrest in Wall Street the brokers ave 
simply trading among themselves, scalping the market, and are 
happy when they succeed in’ making the smallest profit. The ma- 
jority of these professional traders are bears, because it costs less 
to do business on that side of the account. They are not very 
strong in their faith, however, and the slightest indication of re- 
sistance starts them covering. 

Events for some time have favored the shorts. Not long ago it 
was the Western floods, then the decreased earnings of the rail- 
ways consequent on the overflow of the waters, next the threatened 
litigation against-combinations of capital, then the revival of the 
free silver agitation and finally the disturbance which always ac- 
companies a political campaign. In addition to these incidents at 
home, the lack of confidence which prevails in European financial 
circles has operated to their advantage. Yet the market has not 
given away, but, on the contrary, has shown wonderful resistance. 
The explanation is to be found in the fact that stocks are in such 
strong hands that they will not be permitted to come on the market 
until those who were obliged to throw them over are once more in 
position to take them up again. 

Just how long the present period of doubt and hesitation will last 
it is difficult to say. It is possible that when the two great political 
parties have made their nominations for the Presidency speculation 
may revive, but unless history fails to repeat itself, a lasting 
market is not likely to occur in a Presidential election year. Un- 
doubtedly if the candidates chosen are both pledged to sound cur- 
rency confidence will improve, particularly among the foreigners, 
and in that case we may have a better market for atime. But the 
buying. movement will have to be of sufficient magnitude to absorb 
round blocks of securities which certain American capitalists are 
now carrying and which they are anxicus to unload. 

The legitimate investors in American rail way securities have no 
reason to feel alarmed over the present situation. It is no exag- 

eration to say that the railroads were never in so good physical con- 
dition as to-day, and at no time dave there been fewer in financial 
distress than now. There is also no question about there being suf- 
ficient tratfic to keep them all fully employed. It is likely that the 
present, season’s crops will be ample to go round, and the surplus 
still in the country from last year will secure to the railways all the 
business they can handle. Then, next year, the Chicago Fair will 
inure to the bénefit of every railway in the country, so that if there 
is trouble in store for investors it is too remote to worry about at 
this time. 





—————r7 o~+ 
THOUGHTS FOR THE WEEK. 

June 12—Sunday (Trinity Sunday)—“ Fear not, little flock, for it 
is your Father’s good pleasure to give you the kingdom.’— St. 
Luke, xii. 32. 

June 13—Monday— 

** Humble we must be, if to heaven we go; 
High is the roof there, but the gate is low."—Herrick. 

June 14—Tuesday— 

* Re thrilty, but not covetous; therefore give 
Thy need thine honor, and thy friend his due. 
Never was scraper brave.”-—Herbert. 
June 15— Wednesday— 
“How many among us at this very hour ‘ 
Do forge a life-long trouble fcr ourselves 
By taking true for false, or false for true.”—Zennyson. 

June 16—Thursday—* I find that the great thing in this world is, 
not so much where we stand, as in what direction we are moving.” 
—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

June 17—Friday— 

‘* My wishes are but few, 
All easy to fulfill; 
I make the limits of my power 
The bounds unto my will.”-—Southwell. 
June 18—Saturday (Battle of Waterloo. 1815)— 
‘** And hark how bright the throstle sings, 
He, too, is no mean teacher; 
Come ferth unto the light of things. 
Let Nature be your teacher.”— Wordsworth. 
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HOW SHALL MURDER BE PUNISHED? 

In one of Edmund Yates’s novels this incident occurs: 

A young physician is called to take the place of the regular 
physician of one of the London prisons, who has gone to take his 
vacation. On assuming the position his first call is to one of the 
cells whose inmate had just ‘“‘died.”” He goes unattended for the 
purpose of ascertaining the cause of death, to report the prisoner 
as dead on the official records, ete. At first glance the face of the 
supposed corpse seems very familiar. On closer examination, the 
physician finds that the prisoner is in a trance. He applies restor- 
atives and is soon conversing with him. He finds that the unfort- 
unate criminal is a former fellow-student ; that he is a life-pris- 
oner ; that during their college days the convict had saved him, 
the physician, from drowning on one occasion while bathing. : 

** Now,” says the physician, ‘‘ you saved me once from a watery 
grave ; in return I have just saved you from being buried alive, 
from the horrors, perhaps, of ‘ coming to’ in your coffin.” 

“Buried. alive !*’-exclaims the prisoner, looking around at the 
massive walls and iron bars and gloomy, cheerless, almost under- 
ground apartment ; ‘‘I am buried alive! No life-prisoner ever 
comes out of an English prison alive !” 

So far our story from real life strongly emphasizes the 
argument that real life imprisonment, ‘‘who enters here 
leaves hope behind,” is fully as terrible as death by hang- 
ing, because it is a veritable living death and is much 
more in the nature of a punishment or chastisement than 
the death penalty. But let us add another chapter, which 
is as probable as the first. The physician; being young, 
fresh from his studies and full of romance, determines to 
make good his boast: 

“Lie back on your bier; I will report as to the cause of 
your death on the official records, and then you are, to all 
intents and purposes, dead. You will be removed from 
your cell to the dead-house. During the night you will 
be removed to the medical college, not to the dissecting- 
table, but to liberty and a chance to live a more worthy ? 
life.’ And it is done. This makes a very strong argu- 
ment against the ‘‘ buried alive” phase of real life impris- 
onment. : 

As this is about the way the question between life im 
prisonment and the death penalty argues, we will omit 
it as decidedly unsatisfactory and non-conclusive, when 
discussed for the purpose of showing which of the two is 
the more terrible—the more efficient deterrent. Let us 
also note the fact that the murderous intent is urged on 
by motives so strong and so inwrought into the very being 
of the intending murderer that deterrents are, as a rule, 
necessarily inefficient. Let us bear in mind, also, that the 
function of the State is not primarily to reform or deter 
from crime, but to protect the individual in his rights, to 
make laws for the government of society, to enforce those 
laws, to punish all who violate them, and, finally and 
most important of all, in my judgment, to protect the laws 
themselves, and not allow ‘“ humaneness,” philanthropy, 
mercy or even the ‘‘ good” of the individual criminal him- 
self to interfere with their execution, their rigid, uncom- 
promising, firm, unmodified execution, which shall an- 
nounce in unmistakable terms to all whom it may con- 
cern that the State meant what it said when it enacted the 
laws. 

A majority of civilized States punish murder with the 
‘death penalty, a very small minority with life imprison- 
ment and partial solitary confinement. Has the State the 
right to infiict the death penalty ? The Christian theory 
of the State is that all power in the State is from God. If 
God is master of life and death, He could delegate to the 
State the power, the right to take the life of certain 
criminals. Did He do so? If He did, the State has the 
right to inflict the death penalty. Not wishing to exhaust 
either the reader or the subject, but aiming rather to be 
suggestive, I will invite the reader’s attention to this last 
statement and pass on. 

Has the State the right toinflict the death penalty, on 
the ground of self-defense ? In Bouvier’s “ Institutes of 
American Law ”’ this view is given of the “right” to kill 
another in defense of one’s self: A man is attacked under 
such circumstances that if he does not kill the aggressor 
he will himself be killed or suffer great bodily harm. He 
kilis the aggressor ; he had not the right to kil] him, buthe 
is excused on the ground of necessity. This man wasin a 
close corner, the danger was immediate, unmistakable, 
imminent, and he is excused for the killing if he can show 
this. On the other hand, the State captures the murderer, 
disarms him, shackles him, puts him into prison, gives 
him extra diet, tries him, finds him guilty, gives him 
spiritual ministers to console and soften him, and then 
puts him to death. The question arises, Is it necessary to 
kill him? At this point, I suggest, an outside question 
steps in, and we say, It is necessary to kill him in order to 
deter others from murder. 

It is certain that the State is not compelled to kill this 
criminal, in the sense in which the individual was forced 
to kill his assailant in self-defense. But, then, the State 
is above the individual. It is above the community of in- 
dividuals, all the people, who live together under a given 
set of laws. This is as true in a representative democ- 
racy as it is under monarchy. Hence the State may 
have the right to put to death, though the individual has 
not the right to kill, under any circumstances. It is not 
only the right, but the duty, the function of the State, to 
keep order, to punish crime, to make and carry out such 
rules and regulations as may be deemed necessary to 
those ends. In passing a law threatening with death all 
who commit murder, the State isnot overstepping its au- 
thority ; in executing such a law, it is doing what is abso- 
lutely necessary, for several reasons which are quite ob- 
vious, The State has the right to pass laws—and being 
passed, it isnecessary to enforce them—threatening with life 
imprisonment, and even that ‘‘most inhuman and cruel” 
solitary confinement, if such laws are deemed necessary 
to maintain order and punish crime in a civilized com- 
munity. The right to determine what is essential to the 
well-being of society, isinherent in the State that governs 
that society. It is impossible that the State should be 
subordinate, dictated to, called to account for its acts— 
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and still be the State. We cannot call authority to ac- 
count. This point adds peculiar force to the doctrine that 
all authority is from God, parental, civil and ecclesias- 
tical. 

‘Having disposed of the somewhat misunderstood, but 
really very simple, question as.to the right of the State, 
while it is the State, to make and execute such laws as it 
may deem essential to the well-being of a civilized com- 
munity, let us examine the real question,- What should be 
the penalty for murder on our statute books ? 

- Since the execution of Kemmler by electricity the peo- 
ple of New York State have been treated to volumes of dis- 
course upon the horrors of the fatal chair. Will they 
abolish it? In Michigan the Legislature will doubtless be 
asked again to re-enact capital punishment. In Ohio 
there will probably be a movement to abolish the death 
penalty. In New York the “fatal chair,” it was thought, 
would be less revolting than the scaffold. In Michigan 
murders have been so frequent that the people think some- 
thing must be done. In Ohio, where the death penalty 
obtains, murders have become so frequent that the people 
think the public, or semi-public, hangings have so familiar- 
ized the people to the sight of killings that they do more 
harm to the community at large than they do of good in 
deterring from crime. The lesson to be learned from this 
is that the form of penalty for murder has less to do with 
deterring from crime than the mode of executing the laws 
—that severe laws feebly, or seldom rigidly, enforced and 
executed, inspire less fear and respect in the criminal 
classes than less severe laws would, if the latter were 
rigidly enforced. The reason why life imprisonment is 
inefficient in Michigan is because Michigan has actually 
no such penalty at all! The governor and pardoning 
board have usually abolished it when opportunity offered ! 
Of course there is no ‘‘ buried alive’ phase to Michigan’s 
murder statute. : 

So little do the people of Ohio believe in the death 
penalty that many counties in that State boast that no 
sheriff ever sprung the trap within their borders. In New 
York the people are looking for a puinless death, so little 
do they believe in real death for the murderer ! 

Now, in placing laws upon our statute books, these 
sentiments, prejudices, tastes of the people should be taken 
into account. Without public opinion behind it in this 
country, a law is a dead letter. The power of the press, 
the pulpit and the universal “‘ education” of the people 
to think crudely on subjects that they study for the 
most part with their hearts instead of with their brains— 
these factors in our civilization have made our State 
almost a pure democracy. Therefore, different States 
must have different penalties for murder. 

In States whose people believe in the death penalty for 
murder, let the statute to that effect be so guarded against 
“executive clemency ” and such disturbing elements by a 
provision in the constitution of the State, if necessary, 
that the pardoning power shall not extend to cases of 
murder, proved beyond a reasonable doubt. 

In States whose people do not believe in the death pen- 
alty, let the punishment be life imprisonment, protected 
against interference—as in the case of the death penalty. 

Finally, what of the future? The popular sentiment 
in this country against the death penalty is gaining 
ground, and our lawmakers should be prepared to meet it. 
Another thing—life imprisonment, ‘‘ who enters here leaves 
hope behind,” has never been tried in any of our States. 
If life imprisonment should be found on trial to be equally 
efficient with the death penalty as a deterrent from crime 
—and no penalty is much of a deterrent to the demon who 
has murder in his heart—it should have the preference. 
Absolute proof of guilt is wellnigh impossible in human 
affairs. One innocent person may suffer the death penalty 
and his innocence will not bring him back to the State 
that killed him in the very first degree. An innocent man 
in prison for life will usually be so proven; if not, the 
State will not, at all events, have his blood on its hands. 
Why not have real life imprisonment on all our States’ 
statute books for murder ? DANIEL Lyons. 

? a eget 
HE LACKED COURAGE. 

ERASTUS ROBINSON, M.D., had decided to commit sui- 
cide. He had reached this determination with consider- 
able reluctance. Being a man of great mental and phys- 
ical powers he felt more vividly, perhaps, than weaker 
men that destation of death that is more or less prevalent 
among mortals and forms one of the greatest mysteries of 
this queer world. We all know that we must die. Nature 
ordains that we should pass away. Why, then, do we 
dread the ordeal ? Nature decrees that we must eat and 
drink, sleep and love, and we thank the goddess for co 


doing, but when she tells us that all men must die we | 


shudder and revolt. Why is this? Countless generations 
have attempted to solve the problem, but it still remaims 
unanswered. 

But to our story! This man Robinson had been a very 
successful surgeon. He had cut and slashed his way into 
fame and fortune, and by lopping off limbs and perform- 
ing laparotomy, tracheotomy and various other otomies 
had built up a metropolitan reputation that paid him a 
large income every year. Nevertheless, he had, as was 
said before, decided to blow his famous and very lucrative 
brains out. 

When Erastus Robinson made up his mind to do any- 
thing that thing was practically done. He possessed a 
will of iron, and he knew that it was a shame to bang at 
its seat with a shooting-iron. But the doctor had been 
crossed in love and his scientific acumen assured him that 
his heart was broken. Now there is only one reasonable 
and appropriate course for a man with a fractured heart 
to pursue. The earthly life having lost all its charms he 
must, of necessity, try some other realm. As there is no 
marriage or giving in marriage in the other world, he who 
has been jilted here is certain to find rest and possibly 
recreation in the land beyond the grave. So, at least, 
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thought Erastus Robinson, and one morning, after a sleep- 
less night, he, like Johnny, got his gun, a thirty-two cal- 
iber revolver, and, having locked the front door of his 
office and dismissed his housekeeper, prepared to per- 
form the most interesting, if not the most fatal, surgical 
operation in his career. 

Dr. Robinson had made his way in his, profession in 
large part owmg to his wonderful nerves. His colleagues 
and patients had never known his hand to tremble nor 
his eye to flinch at any crisis, and, like a society belle, he 
always gave the cut direct. But as he stood up that day 
and leaned against his desk his hand, as it grasped the 
instrument of death, shook so violently that he could not 
place it against his temple. As a conscientious surgeon 
he did not wish to make a bungling job of his absolutely 
farewell appearance in the line of heroic treatment, and 
so he replaced the revolver on the desk, and, seating him- 
self in an armchair, lit a cigar and began a process of 
cerebration that resulted in the cortelusion that he could 
not blow out his brains without the aid of someone less 
interested in the result of the operation than he was him- 
self. 

The outcome of his cogitations was this: he walked 
to the telephone, called up the central office and asked 
for a messenger-boy—the oldest and most experienced 
that could be spared. Then he returned to his seat, rc- 
sumed his cigar and nearly faintéd away. An unsuc- 
cessful effort at suicide is apt to agitate the nervous sys- 
tem, but when you combine it with the exhaustion of 
vitality pertaining to the delivery of a message over a 
telephone wire the combination is certain to be ex- 
tremely enervating. Erastus Robinson, M.D., strong 
man though he was, felt keenly the debilitating effects 
of trying to reach both the future life and a messenger- 
boy within the brief space of ten minutes. 

After awhile the suicidal smoker grew so nervous 
that he was obliged to throw aside his weed and walk 
up and down the office with faltering step. Once he 
grasped the pistol in a frenzied’ way, and the messenger- 
boy had nearly lost his job, but Robinson’s hand was 
still‘ too unsteady to do the work required. A ring at 
the doorbell restored the broken-hearted man for a mo- 
ment to his senses. 

‘Come in,” he said to the uniformed youth who stood 
before him. The messenger was a boy of about sixteen 
years of age whose face bore that peculiar expression 
that is known to slang as “ tough.” 

Locking the door again, the doctor ushered the young- 
ster into his office. 

“Have you got much pluck ?”’ he asked the boy, seat- 
ing himself and lighting a fresh cigar. ; 

‘*Well, dey calls me ‘Nervy Pete,’ sir. 
go?” 

“That’s promising. Did you ever kill a man ?” 

The messenger-boy looked rather startled, but only for 
amoment. Then he answered : 

“Naw; but I served t’ree months on de Island. I 
smashed a old chap in de jaw fer callin’ me a ‘dago.’ 
D’ ye see?” 

“That’s not 
money ?” 

‘“W-e-l-], hear me shout. But I don’t want no more 0’ 
de Island. De boodle’s got to be big to catch ‘ Nervy 
Pete’ if de coppers is on de lay. See?”’ 


Don’t dat 


bad. Do you want to make some 
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‘Oh! you needn’t worry,” returned the doctor, taking 
up the revolver and examining the cartridges. ‘‘The 
point is just here, my boy. I intended to kill myself, but 
I find that too much smoking has injured my nerves. I 
can’t feel certain that I shall do the act with what the 
newspapers call neatness and dispatch. Now, I’ve left a 
note on the desk here saying that I have blown my brains 
out. I want you to do the deed. Ill give you two hun- 
dred dollars in cash if you’ll kill me. When you’ve put 
the ball into my head, place the pistol in my hand. Then 
take this key and leave the house by the back way. 
There’s no one here, and the shot will not be heard. Here’s 
the money. Have you got the sand ?” 

The face of the youth wasa study. Amazement, cupid- 
ity, fear, were combined in the picture. He glanced at 
the doctor, gazed longingly at the money held out to him, 
took the crisp bills in his hand, carefully placed them in 


his pocket, shuddered as-his eyes rested on the revolver. : 


Then a humorous gleam came into his eyes, and his Celtic 
countenance seemed to light up with an intelligence it had 
not shown before. 
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‘* Look ahere, boss,” he said. 
got de sand. See?” 
locked it and was gone. 

Erastus Robinson, M.D., is still alive. He was so 
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“ve de dust, but I ain’t 


Then he bolted for the door, un- 
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“HAV YOU GOT THE SAND ?™ 


amazed at seeing a messenger-boy 1un that life took on a 
pleasanter aspect than it hadavorn for some time, and he 
replaced his revolver in its drawer. 
EDWARD S. VAN ZILE. 
———_> @ + 
PURELY PERSONAL. 

ANTON RUBENSTEIN, the famous Russian composer, is a 
tall, gaunt, high-cheeked man with an immovable, expres- 
sionless face, severely smooth-shaven, like acoarse, yellow 
mask, and long, lusterless black hair. In his manner 
there isa mingling of genius and savagery, of proud in- 
difference and conscious power. He has long, dangling 
arms and hurried gestures, and seats himself abruptly at 
the piano, but soon a mighty electric force passes from 
his fingers into the instrument and it becomes a living 
soul. He is now two-and-sixty, and made his first appear- 
ance in public when only eight years old, and at the im- 
mature age of ten went with his teacher to Paris, where 
he resided for two years, performing at several concerts 
with a success which won for him the encouragement and 
advice of Liszt. On the completion of his studies, he 
devoted himself for some time to teaching at Berlin 
—afterward at Vienna. He then returned io his native 
country, where he was appointed pianist to the Grand 
Duchess Helena, and subsequently director of the concerts 
of the Russian Musical Society. In the Spring of 1868 he 
visited Paris and London, acheiving in both capitals a 
brilliant success as a pianist and dramatic composer. He 
visited the United States in 1872-73, since when he has 
been spending most of his time in traveling and compos- 
ing. Both in playing and in composition he aims at what 
may be called the “grand style,” excelling more in splen- 
dor and_sublimity than in correctness and delicacy of 
detail. He has composed innumerable symphonies, sona- 
tas, concertos, overtures, studies and a number of exceed- 
ingly beautiful songs, and has recently refused a princely 
offer to visit us during the coming Winter. 

GENERAL JOHN W. FOSTER, who has been appointed to 
prepare and present the case for the United States in the 
Behring Sea controversy, is a slim-built, wiry, keen-eyed, 
man of middling height and incisive manner, rather 
rounded at the shoulders, with a somewhat bleached face 
framed in imitation English side-whiskers and whitish 
gray hair. He is profoundly well versed in diplomacy, 
having been successively United States Minister to Mexico, 
Russia and Spain. He isalso paid counsel to several of the 
South American delegations at the national capital. He 
hails from Indiana, and in Washington political circles is 
regarded as President Harrison’s ‘right bower.” During 
Mr. Blaine’s recent illness he was really, if not nominally, 
Secretary of State, and it is said that, in the event of Gen- 
eral Harrison’s re-election, he is slated for that position. 
Edward J. Phelps, who will represent the United States as 
senior counsel, isa hail and hearty-looking m.an of middling 
height, with a rugged face framed in curly, gray whiskers, 
and looks more like a prosperous English merchan% than 
like the astute American lawyer that he is. He is sixty years 
old and a Vermonter by birth. At twenty-one he was ad- 
mitted to the Bar, and under President Filmore’s admin- 
istration became Second Comptroller of the Treasury. In 
1882 he assumed the chair of Professor of Law at the Uni- 
versity of Yale, where he was educated. This position he 
resigned in 1885 to become Minister to England under 
President Cleveland. He has since resumed it, and it seems 
to be an occupation that is congenial to him. 


J. I.. TOOLE, the famous English actor, is a short, stout- 
built man, with a massive head of grizzly hair and keen, 
kindly eyes set_in a wry, smooth-shaven face, and is still 
fairly active inspite of a decided limp. He is now nine- 
and-fifty. Asa yonth he spent some time in a mercantile 
office, but soon jilted commerce for the stage, making his 
first appearance at the age of nineteen. He early met with 
great success in England, Ireland and Scotland, where he 
played in various characters of low comedy. He visited 
the United States in 1874, and on his return to England 
opened a theater of his own, where he has played ever 
since with undiminished success. His acting is distin- 
guished by its faithful attachment to nature in all the 
parts he assumes. As Caleb Plummer, in “ The Cricket on 
the Hearth,’”’ he is inimitable. In 1888 he published his 
“Reminiscences” and lost his talented daughter. As a 
story-teller he is unsurpassed. He has an inexhaustible 
fund of matchless anecdotes, and will sit all night if he 
has: audience. He is also a capital mimic, and delights 
overmuch in harmless practical jokes. He is generous to 
a fault, and when thanked, invariably replies in a slightly 
falsetto voice, throwing back the lapel of his coat, ‘‘ Oh, 
it’s nothing ! you’d have done the same for me.” 








THE POWER OF MONEY. 
(Righth of a Series of Illustrated Interviews.) 


MAD as ever is the race for money! More than ever 

do men make Wall Street their goal. Never was there 
so much wealth piled up in the vaults of the banks 
and trust companies that cluster about the New York 
Stock Exchange and never were the interests represented 
in the exchange so vast. There have been times of far 
greater speculative activity than the present, but never 
has the “‘Street”’ been so important as a financial strong- 
hold. 
The Stock Exchange has just entered upon the second 
century of its existence—not the Stock Exchange as it ex- 
ists to-day, but the organized market for corporate shares 
and Government issues. The Exchange was the direct 
outcome of an agreement signed by twenty-two brokers 
May 17, 1792, wherein they agreed to execute no transac- 
tions in publie stock for a commission of less than one- 
fourth of one per cent. on the par or face value, and to 
give a preference to each other in their negotiations. 

After a hundred years the fundamental principles are 
unchanged. There isa fixed commission, which is one-half 
what it used to be—that is, one-eighth of one per cent.— 
and the brokers are obligated to buy from and sell to each 
other. 

Frank K. Sturgis, who now holds the office, is the thirty- 
eighth president of the exchange since the formal re- 
corded organization of the brokers. He is the youngest 
president the exchange ever had, and yet he has beena 
member for twenty-three years, and has served continu- 
ously on the Governing Committee for sixteen years. He 
has witnessed every important event in the ‘‘ Street’ since 
and including the historical ‘‘Black Friday.’ He is a 
very wealthy man—the wealthiest who ever sat in the 
president’s chair—and is a member of the old and powerful 
house of Work, Strong & Co. 

“Will Wall Street be much greater a hundred years 
hence ?” I asked him. 

“Tt will be much greater in the sense that it will be 
more important,’’ he replied, ‘‘for it reflects the develop- 
ment of the entire country. It requires no supernatural 
gift to foresee that America in 2092 will have the greatest 
cities in the world, the most wealth and the vastest cor- 
porate and industrial interests. But the financial center 
may be changed. It may be moved to Chicago, which has 
many geographical advantages! In that event, Wall 
Street as a speculative and investment mart might not be 
of as much consequence as at present. It must not be for- 
gotten that there was a regularly constituted stock ex- 
change in Philadelphia long before there was one in New 
York. The constitution of the old New York Stock and 
Exchange Board, which changed its name to the New 
York Stock Exchange in 1869, was modeled after that of 
Philadeiphia. Philadelphia was the financial center be- 
fore New York. Of the enormously increased importance 
of the operations in the financial center, wherever it may 
be a century hence, there can be no room for doubt.” 

“Do you expect to see Chicago become the financial 
center ?’’ I asked, thoroughly alarmed. 

“Tf the financial center is moved, I consider the prob- 
ability decidedly in favor of Chicago. There are now sev- 
eral banks in that city whose business compares favorably 
with that of the large banks in New York. I will say, 
however, that I do not believe anybody who is now a 
member will see the New York Stock Exchange eclipsed 
as a market for stocks or bonds, or see Wall Street de- 
prived of its prestige as the monetary headquarters. The 
dealings in grain and provisions are now far larger in 
Chicago, but most of the actual products come to New 
York to be shipped to foreign markets. New York will 
always be great enough and afford opportunities enough 
for any American citizen, and there is no occasion for bor- 
rowing trouble of the future.”’ 

“Will there be any danger to the financial system of 
the country from increasing speculation ? ” 

“‘No; there is less recklessness in speculation than in 
former years, and this element will be steadily eliminated. 
The people in general know more about Wall Street than 
ever before, and they will continue to learn. Such things 
as ‘lambs’ are not heard of in the ‘Street’ nowadays. 

















““ THERE ARE NO LONGER ANY ‘LAMBS’ IN WALL STREET. 
THE PEOPLE ARE POSTED.” 


There are no longer any ‘lambs.’ People are posted. 
They know as much as the professional operators. It is 
useless to set a trap. Nobody will wander intoit. Fur- 
thermore, nobody trusts to luck in speculation. Specula- 
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tion in these days, in fact, is practically investment. 
‘Corners’ in stocks are relegated to the past. Manipula- 
tion avails little or nothing. The gambling era, I believe, 
is over for good. What the professional speculators, as 
well as the outsiders, will try to do hereafter will be to 
follow the market instead of endeavoring to shape it. The 
dealings will be as legitimate as buying land with the ex- 
pectation of selling sooner or later at an enhanced price. 
Even the dealings in options, such as ‘puts’ and ‘calls,’ is 
dying out. The contracts have never been recognized by 
the exchange because they ; 
partake of the naturé of 
wagers. The issuer of a con- 
tract bets that a certain price 
will not be reached within a — 
specified time, and the hold- 
er of it bets that it will be. 
That is all there isofit. It 
is in no sense a ,business 
transaction, although there 
is a provision that the stock 
may be received or deliv- 
ered.” 

“Ts Wall Street of advan- 
tage to the Government ? ”’ 

“Tt was proved: to be in 
the Civil War, when the 
Government desired to sell 
bonds. It provided a quick 
market for them. The Gov- 
ernment could at any time 
supply its need at any rea- 
sonable rate of interest it 
might allow on its bonds, 
without going outside of 
Wall Street. It has not been 
compelled to pay high prices 
for its purchases of silver be- 
cause bullion certificates are 
dealt in on the exchange. 
On the contrary, there has 
been a heavy decline in the 
price of bullion since the law 
authorizing the purchase of 
forty-five hundred thousand 
ounces a month went into 
effect. The Government has 
the power to regulate Wall 
its interposition 
were required.” 

“Would the country’s 
progress have been retarded 
without Wall Street and the 
Stock Exchange ?” 

‘* Without them the coun- 
try would have been a quar- 
ter of a century behind its 
present state. But it is use- 
less to quibble about Wall 
Street. It is only aname. If 
the financial headquarters had not been set up there, they 
would have been set up somewhere else. New York be- 
came the headquarters because the greatest business in- 
terests were here and because it was in closer touch with 
Europe than any other point.” 

“What are the forces calculated to keep New York the 
financial center ?”’ 

‘Established institutions, first, and next the continued 
relations of them with the corresponding corporations in 
the financial centers of Europe, and, in fact, the whole 
world. For another thing New York is the greatest port 
of entry, and probably, on account of its natural facilities, 
always will be. While other nations depend on their 
shipping for their commercial prosperity, we, on account 
of the extent of territory, depend on our railroads. We 
may, therefore, expect the railroads to have an important 
part in shaping the destinies of the nation and the course 
of empire. A thing that is intended to strengthen New 
York in the immediate future, as the speculative center in 
stocks and bonds, is the establishment of a clearing house 
in connection with the Stock Exchange.” 

‘What is the standard of integrity in Wall Street ?” 

“Tt is as high as in any place in the world. To begin 
with, there is little opportunity for dishonesty. Every 
transaction on the Stock Exchange is a matter of record, 
and, in a large measure, of public record. The ticker 
tells of each sale. In former days when the brokers met 
in secret to conduct their negotiations there was room for 
irregularities, but I cannot find that the moral responsi- 
bility was not as closely adhered to as it is now. What- 
ever dishonesty has been revealed in Wall Street has been 
outside of the Stock Exchange, and, with very few excep- 
tions, outside of its members. The exchange deals sum- 
marily with any member who is guilty of dishonest or 
even unbusiness-like transactions. A failure in Wall 
Street is almost invariably due to causes outside of the 
‘Street.’ The most frequent cause is the neglect or in- 
ability of people to keep their engagements with brokers 
—in other words, to furnish margins or to make good the 
losses sustained in their accounts. It is very seldom that 
a robbery is heard of in the ‘Street.’ The doings of Fer- 
dinand Ward and the bank-wrecking exploits of two 
years ago cannot be charged to the ‘Street.’ Ward used 
General Grant’s illustrious name to carry on his opera- 
tions and the bank-wreckers picked out banks as far away 
from Wall Street as they could get them. It is Wall Street 
that has to be on the lookout for sharks.” 

“What are the relative positions of the ‘ bull and the 
bear‘ in Wall Street ?” 

“Tt is fortunate for the ‘Street’ that it has both its 
‘bulls’ and its ‘bears.’. The ‘bulls’ prevent undue de- 
pression and the ‘bears’ prevent undue inflation. The 
effect of inflation is about as serious as the effect of de- 
pression, in fact the second is often a natural consequence 
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of the first. There are now in Wall Street, however, few 
constitutional ‘bulls’ or ‘bears.’ ”’ 

‘“‘In what way has the most money been made in Wall 
Street ?” 

“The large fortunes made in Wall Street have been in 
the legitimate development of great railroad properties of 
the country. By that, I mean the purchase at low prices of 
the underlying securities of solvent roads, and then await- 
ing the increase in the incomes natural to all such proper- 
ties, from the growth of population and industries, and 
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‘“* THE FINANCIAL CENTER MAY BE MOVED TO CHICAGO,”’ SAID FRANK K. STURGIS, PRESIDENT 
OF THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 


from general development. The impression that the great 
fortunes have been made in speculation, purely, is in- 
correct.” 

‘“‘How is the most money lost in Wall Street ?” 

‘“‘The large fortunes are lost in Wall Street by over- 
trading—that is, by people going into enterprises, in them- 
selves perfectly sound, but which necessitate, for a suc- 
cessful outcome, more money than can be provided. The 
constant disposition of people to operate on what they call 
‘good information’ isa fruitful source of loss, as the 
purveyors of it frequently know no more of the real facts 
than the person to whom it is conveyed. It is not good 
policy to try to make money too fast.” 

‘What is the view abroad of Wall Street and American 
securities ?” 

“The reputation of Wall Street has greatly improved 
among foreign capitalists since the financial convulsion in 
Europe a year ago last November. Then, when Europe 
needed money, it found that Wall Street:was the one place 
in the world where it could be obtained, and that Ameri- 
can securities were the one class that could be readily 
disposed of without heavy loss in their value. It sent 
millions upon millions of American stocks and bonds to 
Wall Street, where they were promptly absorbed. In pay- 
ment for them we sent abroad something like seventy-five 
million dollars of gold, and still no weakeing of our 
financial structure could be discovered. It was a revela- 
tion of strength to the moneyed interests of Europe. We 
showed our confidence in our own securities, and that was 
something calculated to beget confidence abroad. I think 
it may be said that American securities, as a class, are the 
safest and most popular in the world.” Ss 

“Can you see anything to interfere with American 
prosperity and the worth of Amercan securities ?” 

“Not if the currency question is properly handled. On 
this point I do not believe there is longer any good reason 
for fear. We shall not become a bi-metallic nation unless 
the other great nations of the earth also adopt the double 
standard simultaneously with us. In that event we shall 
be on an equal footing with them in trade and financial 
relations.” HoWARD IRVING SMITH. 
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“LOVE ME AND LEAVE ME NOT.” 


**Nerissa gives to Gratiano a ring, with the ‘posy’ or motto, 
* Love me and leave me not.’ *°—Merchant of Venice. 


** Love me and leave me not,"’ 
Thus saith the posy-ring ; 

Ah ! ‘twas a pleasant lot, 
Sitting by thee, to sing 

**Love me and leave me not.” 


“ Love me and leave me not,” 
Thus saith the posy-ring ; 
Sweet words, but soon forgot. 
Lonely I sit, and sing 
** Love me and leave me not.”—EDMUND YATEs. 
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Rev. Dr. Rainsford. 


THE APOSTLES OF 


A SOCIAL REFORMER. 

REV. CHARLES H. PARKHURST, whose name has recently 
been brought into such prominence, is a tall, slim-built 
man of nervously-energetic manner, with straggling, gray 
hair and a dark mustache and chin-beard, and wears eye- 
glasses. He is now fifty years of age, and spent his boy- 
hood and early manhood among the traditions and infiu- 
ences of a New England country home of the purest type. 
Until he was sixteen years old, when he was placed in the 
village drygoods-store, his education was derived from 
the public school. At eighteen he determined to abandon 
his mercantile life and continued his studies at the Acad- 
emy of Lancaster. After two years of preparaticn, he 
entered Amherst College. Here his tastes led him. prin- 
cipally to the study of the classics and philosophy. Grad- 
uating in 1866, he was invited to the principalship of the 
Amherst High School, where he remained until 1870, fill- 
ing the position with marked ability. He then became 
professor of Greek in Welliston Seminary at East Hamp- 
ton, Mass. Two years later he resigned this position and 
went abroad for a couple of years to study philosophy and 
theology at the German universities. He attended lect- 
ures at Halle and Leipzig, and among the distinguished 
scholars under whose influence he fell at this period were 
Tholuck and Erdmann. Upon his return to the United 
States he devoted some time to the study of Sanskrit, and 
published a book on the forms of the Latin verb illus- 
trated by the Sanskrit. He had not yet decided to devote 
his life to the ministry, but in 1874 he received a call to the 
Congregationalist Church in Lenox, Mass. Here he rap- 
idly became a pulpit orator of renown by reason of his 
originality and power. In 1880 he received from his alma 
mater the degree of Doctor of Divinity, and in the same 
year accepted a call from the Madison Avenue Presbyte- 
rian Church in New York, of which pulpit he is now the 
incumbent. Upon the death of Dr. Howard Crosby, in 
1891, he succeeded to the presidency of the Society for the 
Prevention of Crime. His great meeting at the Cooper 
Union, New York City, a few nights ago was one of the 
most remarkable gatherings ever seen in the metropolis, 
Many of the most distinguished men in the country were 
present. We sent our special artist to the meeting, and 
his pen-and-ink sketch, veritably made from this man of 
action as well as words, gives the truest idea of him that 
has yet been portrayed to the eye. The portrait is an ex- 
cellent one, as are those of his coadju‘ors, Rey. Drs. Ab- 
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Rev. Dr. Parkhurst, speaking. 
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bott and Rainsford. Dr. Parkhurst sailed for Europe last 
week to get a rest and to investigate the social conditions 
of the Continental cities 
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ROUND THE WORLD IN TWENTY MINUTES. 

THE Rothschilds have taken the Brazilian five-p2r-cent. 
bonds at ninety-five, which makes the said bonds just five- 
nineteenths of one per cent. more than five per cent. This 
seems a small matter; but it is not. This loan is for five 
million dollars, and the harmless-looking discount of 
ninety-five means more than thirteen thousand dollars a 
year to the Rothschilds. Thus the rich Rothschilds grow 
richer and poor Brazil and the rest of us grow—or rather 
shrink—poorer; and, though the country is full of mathe- 
maticians, we are seldom told how this is done. Let us all 
study this Brazil loan and keep our hands out of the ac- 
countant’s book. 

Queen Regent Emma of Holland, holding by the hand 
little Queen Wilhelmina, who will rule the Low Countries 
some day, if she ever grows big enough, saw the parade of 
the Fourth Foot, Guards, led by the kaiser, at Berlin, May 
31st. After the parade, Imperial William appointed 
Emma colonel of the regiment. Wao will take care of lit- 
tle Wilhelmina now ? 

The movement to abolish the French language and the 
Roman Catholic separate schools in the Canadian North- 
west Territories is led in the Dominion Parliament at 
Ottawa by Mr. Armstrong, M.P. for Middlesex, and Mr. 
McCarthy, M.P. for Simcoe. The French Canadians object 
on the ground that such abolition would be a violation of 
rights secured to them by treaty and by several acts of 
Parliament. Their opponents argue that such rights 
refer only to the Province of Quebec; and the present 
movement aims to secure a more complete unification of 
Canada. This debate will tend to postpone amicable rela- 
tions between the French and British nationalities in the 
Dominion. In the meantime New England is catching the 
French Canadian overflow 

King Humbert, of Italy, is accused of aching for a war 
with France, to avoid a revolution at home. Unsettled 
finances is Italy’s worst domestic evil, and about the 
strongest incentive to revolution; but, on the other hand, 
that kind of finances is a poor weapon to go to war with. 
If his majesty’s government could confiscate a few more 
millions’ worth of ecclesiastical property, the knotty 
problem might be temporarily solved, without a French 
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war; but there is very little left in that source of supply. 
United Italy must quit the military business, and begin to 
earn, build up and economize. This is her only salvation. 

Even recent history will repeat itself. The ‘ crusade 
movement,”’ once in vogue in Ohio, is now progressing 
in Southington, Conn. Many of the best ladies of the city 
spend many hours each day praying and singing in the 
saloons, where they are courteously treated by proprietors, 
casual visitors and rounders. Net results are looked for- 
ward to—without bets—by temperance people in some 
places, but not by Ohio temperance people. 

Traffic through the Suez Canal increased 1,807,269 tons 
during the past year. And yet it is feared by some in this 
country that capital invested in the Nicaragua Canal 
would be sunk to rise no more. Will our wealthy and 
progressive East allow the “effete East” to beat them on 
a really great canal scheme ? 

The House of Commons in England is getting steady in 
its old age. By a vote of 158 to 144 a motion to adjourn 
over Derby Day was defeated. The vote was without pre- 
cedent; and precedents form the bulk of the British Con- 
stitution. The result of the great race was a dead heat, 
as it should be. The Commoners of England would do 
well to stick to precedent. 

Three of Garza’s allies have been sentenced at San 
Artonio to short terms of imprisonment; and the case 
against his father-in-law has been postponed until the 
November term of court. By that time it is hoped that 
the slippery Catarino will come forward like a gentleman 
and take his chances with the father of his much-worried 
wife. 

Sixty houses were destroyed by fire in Moscow, May 
31st. The watchful and blood-thirsty police reserves 
turned out in the name of the czar, but not to fight the 
fire. A few of them started a report that the Nihilists 
were at work; and the rest, under the leadership of Grand 
Duke Sergius, ‘‘ governor” of the city, proceeded at once 
to arrest, club and otherwise maltreat the people who had 
gathered at the scene. Since the return of Minister Smith 
we all know the czar is not to blame for this; but it is 
to be hoped that his majesty will give Sergius a talk- 
ing to. 

Chancellor McGill, of New Jersey, granted an injunc- 
tion against the Reading combine on application of Attor- 
ney-General John P. Stockton. Is it a case of Reading on 
the wall ? 








CHATS ON JOURNALISM. 
IIl.—THE REPORTER. 
(This series is not copyrighted.) 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN dogmatically said that one news- 
piper in the United States was enough; and a cursory.ex- 
amination of the journal on which that opinion was based 
justifies any editor of to-day in saying that there was one 
paper too many. Wherein was its weakness? Look at it. 
The editorial page is there, and it is as well or better 
written than many similar pages to-day; but the paper is 
a wretched affair, nevertheless. 

The editorial page did not make a paper a good one in 
those days any more than it does to-day. 

This Philadelphia journal lacked the vitalizing pres- 
ence of a good news editor and a thoroughbred reporter. 

Now for a labor of love—a theme very near my heart. I 
am about tospeak of the faithful servant of the newspaper, 
the nascent special correspondent and prospective editor— 
the reporter. He comes, he goes; but his race, ever young, 
moves on forever. Much has been written about him by im- 
aginative people who know him not as he is, his struggles, 
nis dreams, his ambitions, and, alas! too often, his weak- 
nesses, his despair and his heart-breakings. 

The reporter is the wheel-horse on the American news- 
paper. His is the work that attracts notice. His the read- 
ing matier, ina great majority of cases, that makes the 
newspaper's success. With the drudgery is also found the 
enchantments of the business. His is the difficult matter 
to handle; but, at the same time, the opportunities for 
diversified narrative and 
characterization are all his. He it is who discovers, who 
confirms and who exploits the news of the day. He is as 
certainly a maker of history as Herodotus was its father. 
During each day he may visit the antipodes of society, 
may sound the depths of sorrow and enjoy the highest 
pinnacle of earthly happiness. He describes the assassina- 
tion of a president, a governor or a Mayor. - We will grant 
that no two of him portrays the event exactly alike; but 
every lawyer knows that the most credible evidence from 
different witnesses is that which conflicts in details. The 
second day he elaborates and revises the more hastily- 
prepared narrative of the exciting hours immediately fol- 
lowing the dreadful] event. The weekly journals take hold 
of his work and round it into concrete form. Then the 
magazines, with from one to three months’ time, compare 
and collate his facts and incidents. Finally, the his- 
torian, a generation later, perhaps, who really believes in 
original research, goes back to the newspaper files, and, in 
the seclusion of his study, rehabilitates and rekindles the 
reportorial fire that has smoldered for years in the musty 
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files. 
Thus does he, the American reporter, ever young, live 
again. . 

I have said before, and say again, that within a genera- 
tion the metropolitan newspaper reporter will be the best 
paid man on the daily newspaper, after the managing 
editor. His will be the superlatively good work, and de- 
servedly so. I am well aware that nearly every gentle- 
man who writes a ‘‘ paragraph” or an ‘ed. head” or a 
‘“‘minion ed.” or a “leader” not only affects to, but does 
look down in pity upon him. The only imaginable reason 
I have ever been able to assign for this is that the type in 
which his matter is printed is generally larger; but a 
ready-made clothing dealer in Philadelphia uses small 
pica to lay his ideas before a gasping and ill-dressed pub- 
lic. How much closer must he be to the mythical ‘holy 
of holies” of the journalistic ‘‘ profession !”’ 

The news article buries the political essay out of sight. 
An honest editor never alters the news item to make it 
conform to editorial comment, but the latter takes its 
spirit, its originality and its very being from the former. 

Whence comes he ? The reporter of to-day, we answer, 
is generally a college man. He applies at the office of the 
newspaper for work, resolved, for better or worse, to give 
the bent of his mind a fair trial. He asks only that he 
may have an opportunity to learn. He must stand or fall 
alone; noinfluencecan aid him. It is necessary to assume 
that he has not gone into the business as an experiment, or 
‘until something better shall turn up.’”’ He has written 
much or little—it hardly matters which—for he soon dis- 
covers that in this single respect he has everything to learn 
anew. First of all, let him write the word “patience” 
upon the mirror in his lodgings and upon the front page 
of his notebook. Let him remember his youth, for it is 
the cleverest of all inventions, and let him put the pebbles 
of trifing failure and petty discouragement in his mouth 
and walk the seashore of his imagination shouting ‘“ Pa- 
tience! Patience!’’ He must practice it. He must re- 
member that Louis XIV. rendered himself ridiculous forall 
time when he said, ‘‘I nearly had to wait.” The young 
reporter must not want to write leading articles, no mat- 
ter how simple the work may appear. He must shun verse 
as he would contagion. He must learn to wait, in order 
that he may grow. 

It requires five years of hard, patient, thoughtful study 
to learn to write ! 

And yet, the reporter must start well. He should 
have a thorough education ; indeed, the best that money 
can secure. It should be general rather than special. 
He should have a fair knowledge of at least one or two 
modern languages, so that he can read them at sight. 
French is absolutely essential. The more he -has com- 
posed before he starts in his career the better, although the 
creation of a style is something that time alone can insure. 
Above all things, he must cultivate the faculty of percep- 
tion. The story is told of Balzac that it was his custom, 
during his rapid walks about Paris, to glance hastily into 
windows filled with all kinds of articles, and then glide 
into an adjacent doorway and make a catalogue of all 
the things he had seen therein, afterward returning to 
each window to compare and verify the schedule. This 
story is probably a French invention, and is of no value 
whatever beyond the idea it suggests, that the young re- 
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porter should remember everything he sees and hears for 
future utilization, if not immediately available. What 
he must learn by experience is to seize upon the essential 
feature of an occurrence which he may be sent to witness 
or accidentally observes, and to build his story about it. 
As in art, we know that the painter fixes upon his horizon 
and point of view before he puts his brush to the canvas; 
but we must also remember that an artist whose name is 
perpetuated is more than a realist. He is indebted less to 
Nature for suggestion than to his trained imagination for 
execution. Here is the great secret: Correct and facile 
arrangement of words and the turn of phrases will come 
surely enough, if the reporter master, by study. and ob- 
servation, the mystery of human interest. Not a ten- 


line paragraph report of a street accident but ought to 


have its climax! Nota story of daily life is without 
literary action, progression and proportion. The reader 
must not be allowed to reflect until the deft touch of 
curiosity—the touch that creates suspense—has been in- 
troduced ; then, with the solution, or statement of facts, 
the climax follows naturally. 

Never let the reporter forget that interest is concerned 
about events; and sympathy about persons. Herein is in- 
dicated in a single sentence the sublimity of that art which 
is able to cleverly separate the career of a man from his 
personality; and the value of such subdivision is that the 
writer can thus appeal, to the higher emotion of sym- 
pathy or affection,: and the lower, though not base, 
pleasure of expectation, suspense, gratified curiosity and 
subsequent reflection. 

The reader whose sympathy is not enlisted may, it is 
true, be attracted by the curiosity which he is led to feel 
in the denouement of the story. Woe to the writer, how- 
ever, if he fail to remember that when the climax is at- 
tained all interest ends, and no sympathy can carry the 
reader through another column. The blue pencil of the 
copy butcher will, before many months, teach him wisdom. 
Two notable instances of this faculty of seizing upon the 
leading feature of a scene or of a situation may be referred 
to, because of their universal familiarity. No brighter ex- 
ample of an appeal to human sympathy can be found in 
the whole range of literature than that set for every young 
reporter by our Saviour in the story of ‘‘The Widow’s 
Mite.’’ Christ seized upon that simple incident as the 
greatest of the scene, and lifted it to the true dignity which 
it deserved. It stands out like a silhouette against the 
background of jostling publicans, Pharisees and money- 
changers at the temple gateway, and it requires very little 
mental exertion to conjure up a picture of the splendidly- 
adorned architectural background. 

As an example not less wonderful, is Paul’s plea to 
human interest, when, from Mars Hill, he springs upon 
the Athenians his discovery of the altar dedicated ‘To the 
Unknown God.” He selects it from among all the majes- 
tic and imposing associations of Athens, and gives it, in 
three sentences, an enduring immortality. The statue be- 
comes, by one stroke of oratory, as everlasting as the lofty 
rock upon which stands the acropolis. Listen to the 
cleverness of his words: 

Ye men of Athens, I perceive that in all things ye are 
too superstitious; for as I passed by and beheld your de- 
votions I found an altar with this inscription: ‘‘To the 
Unknown God,’? whom therefore ye ignorantly worship 
declare I unto you.—Acts Vii. 22, 23. 

Was anything ever more adroitly put by a reporter ? 
Paul had been in Athens for some time, his preaching had 
attracted little attention, the Athenians were indifferent 
to the religion which he preached, but by one clever stroke 
he aroused their curiosity. Each person within sound of 
his voice said to himself, no doubt: ‘‘I know that statue. 
I have often wondered what god it depicted. Here at last 
is a man who can enlighten me.” Therefore, I wish to 
say that in my humble and sincere judgment the Apostle 
Paul possessed all the requirements for a thoroughly skill- 
ful newspaper reporter or special correspondent. 

What I want to impress upon the young man who is 
entering journalism is that the gathering of news is one 
thing, and the preparation of it in an attractive shape is 
another and very different thing. Of the two, the faculty 
of finding news is much the more valuable, because a stir- 
ring piece of information may not lose much, however un- 
skillfully it be written; but, should the reporter or cor- 
respondent be a veritable Macaulay in style, he cannot 
describe truthfully what he is not able to discover or to 
inform himself about. In trade, we are told that some of 
the best buyers are almost worthless as salesmen. There- 
fore, for value, give us the man with the instinct for 
NEWS. The discoverer of a mine deserves the honor and 
reward; there may be other laborers wh) can wield the 
tools of the miner better ! 

The immediate director and instructor of the reporter 
is the city editor. In saying this, Ido not mean to praise 
the city editor too much, because within my experience 
the reporter has lifted the city editor from an insignificant 
and subordinate position to the second place on the execu- 
tive newspaper staff. 

Later on, I shall divide the workers in a newspaper 
office into the “staff” and the ‘‘ line,” their relative stand- 
ing being quite similar to that recognized in the navy—the 
‘line’ having all the responsibility and the “staff” arro- 
gating to itself all the dignity. And the situation is quite 
as absurd in a newspaper Office as in the navy. 

The reporter, therefore, after his engagement has his 
first conference with the city editor when he receives his 
first assignment. An “‘assignment”’’ is an order to do a 
certain piece of work. It may be to attend a funeral, to 
take the proceedings of a business meeting or something 
equally commonplace. The beginner may be assured that 
the city editor will not intrust him with any important 
commission early in his career. And yet I could tell the 
story from actual life of a young man who was sent to 
Elm Park to make a ten-line paragraph about a picnic at 
that place in 1870 who returned that night to the Tribune 
office with the greatest local story of the year. And, best 
of all, he rose to the opportunity. JULIUS CHAMBERS. 
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THE difference, in influence, between law and public 
opinion never seems to be considered by the average citi- 
zen, although there have been many facts to illustrate it. 
One of these facts is visible whenever temperance people 
try to close liquor saloons which are doing business in 
hours and ways prohibited by law; the law may be as 
stringent as anyone could desire, but, if the majority of 
the people are out of sympathy with it, the saloon-keeper 
does as he pieases. A more startling illustration is now 
being offered in some parts of the West, where ranch- 
owners and cattle ‘‘rustlers’”’—a polite name for thieves— 
are at war. The law is on the side of the owners, but as 
these are outnumbered about twenty to one by the rust- 
lers, who have sweethearts and wives in the vicinity, and 
spend all their money at home instead of sending it East 
or abroad, public opinion is on their side. A law which 
public sentiment won’t enforce is a dead letter; would-be 
reformers should remember this and ‘“‘ work ” the public 
before trying to work Congress or the Legislature. The 
worst Legislature in the world isn’t afraid to pass a law 
which it knows can’t be enforced; hence s0 many prohib- 
itory laws which don’t prohibit. 

Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s American letters in the London 
Times should do away forever with the current impression 
that there is no room for fiction in the solid old English 
dailies. Still, the readers of the Times may get a grain of 
truth once in awhile, and a larger proportion as the let- 
ters continue, for Mr. Kipling has recently married an 
American girl—an experience which time has proved to 
have a highly civilizing effect upon Englishmen, even 
upon some who, through their misfortune and not their 
fault, chanced to be born and brought up in India, and 
were therefore condemned to see only the worst side of 
English nature and of human nature in general. 


Let nobody fear that the purci.ase, by English syndi- 
cates, of large American mills, breweries and other busi- 
ness enterprises will eventually have the effect of making 
a British doormat of the American flag. On this subject 
an old Yankee story is very much to the point. A Yankce 
farmer sold his estate, from which he had made a great 
deal of money each year, but the purchaser somehow 
failed to get anything but a deficit, so he sold it back, and 
the original owner, resold it to anether man, who also 
failed to make ends meet. A third man thought the pros- 
pect tempting, but before buying he consulted a shrewd 
old man in the neighborhood and was told, ‘‘ Ye want ter 
buy the owner, too, ef ye want to make it pay, for he’s the 
only man that knows how. Th’ trouble is, he ain’t for 
The American manufacturers -who are selling out 
see some better business into which to put their money, 
and no one else can manage the old business as well as 
they. In the meantime, an influx of British gold will do 
our country no harm, unless some of it is used to coax 
special privileges from State Legislatures. 

The colored race has recently made a long step forward 
—asmart black man has defeated a smart white one in 
the prize-ring. The full bearing of the victory may not 
at once be perceptible to the readers of ONCE A WEEK, 
none of whom attend prize-fights, but the fact is that all 
non-political feeling against the colored people is found 
among whites so low in the scale of intelligence that they 
are jealous of Sambo and Dinah as competitors in the labor 
field. This class, however, has a tremendous respect for 
muscle; it regards John L. Sullivan as a great deal more 
important man than the President of the United States. 
Perhaps this isn’t the only class with the same sentiment; 
it is no secret that the ladies and gentlemen who attend 
college commencements are far more interested in the col- 
lege boat-crew or football team than in the wise faculty, 
the reverend clergy or the dignified alumni, and the pitcher 
of the college ball club is a greater man, in the eyes of 
the pretty girls, than the valedictorian of a graduating 
class. 

Meanwhile a lot of colored people are preparing to look 
up in a different way; they are going to have a day of 
fasting and prayer, in the bope that Heaven will avert the 
sufferings which it is becoming the fashion to infiict upon 
a certain class of black offenders down South. While itis 
eminently proper and sensible for anyone to ask Heaven’s 
aid in time of trouble, the sable Southerners shouldn’t for- 
get that the best remedy for an evil is the removal of the 
cause. Let them pray and fast as hard as they like, but 
in the meantime let their leaders remind the general crowd 
that personal indecency will always be unpopular, and 
that soap and water outside, water instead of whisky in- 
side, and work instead of loafing, will do wonders in re- 
forming the hard characters who are bringing their race 
into disrepute. 

There is one cheering fact about the contest for the 
brigadier-general’s star just vacated by General Stanley, 
retired for age—the many contestants for the last prize of 
similar size were so much exhausted by that struggle 
that they are not in condition to take part in another. 
The President is allowed to use his discretion in selecting 
aman for the rank of brigadier-general ; hence the fight 
which usually occurs. . Nevertheless, soldiers wonder why 
there should be any need of such effort on the President’s 
part while there still are many aspirants who were gen- 
erals a quarter of a century ago, and have added a great 
deal of knowledge to the experience then obtained. They 
manage such things better in the navy, where there never 
is any doubt as to who next will be commodore—the naval 
rank corresponding with brigadier-general in the army. 

Just at present the Naval Academy and Military Acad- 
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emy are in the minds of all men who know how important 
these institutions are in giving the nation astrong nucleus 
of educated soldiers and sailors. But why should the 
graduating class each year’be.so small? The corps of 
instructors are so large and the academies so well equipped 
that each might as well graduate several times as many 
men as they nowdo. Whether graduates enter the service 
or go back to civil life, they are ‘on call” should their 
services be needed, and in case of war all of them would 
respond. It was through lack of enough of just such 
material that all of our wars have been much more long 
and costly than was necessary. We can beat the world 
in supplying raw material at short notice, but we never 
failed to be short of the men who could work such mate- 
rial into available form, and at short notice. 

When I began paddling a civilized canoe, about twenty 
years ago, there weren’t in the United States more than 
twenty men who had found canoeing a pleasure instead of 
work—although the present editor of ONCE A WEEK had 
explored the sources of the Mississippi River. Now, ac- 
cording to builders and others, who ought to know, there 
are about twenty thousand, and the great ‘ American 
Canoe Association’? had been obliged to divide and sub- 
divide itself to avoid printing a list about as long as a 
city directory, and the present season has just opened with 
large additions to the number. The reason of the prefer- 
ence for the canoe is not hard to find, for in no other small 
boat not necessarily propelled by sail can the sailor face 
the direction in which he is going, nor is there any other 
small boat which is a “‘ double-ender’’ and can be handled 
in water but little wider than the boat itself. The popu- 
larity of the canoe among women, although a rowboat 
costs only about half as much as a canoe, is not so hard 
toexplain. The paddler of a canoe must raise her shoul- 
ders and fill her lungs—two experiences so rare among 
women that she who tries them has a sensation as new as 
it is delightful—the sensation of drawing a full breath, for 
the first time in her life, with all the realization of health 
and strength that comes with full, deep breathing. Many 
young women supposed to be consumptive have been 
cured by gentle exercise in canoes; a greater number 
have tumbled weak backs overboard and never heard 
from them again. 

Nobody can blame foreign nations for objecting to our 
naval constructors walking through their naval shipyards 
and picking up ideas for American consumption. Fight- 
ing is the most desperate of games, and no player in any 
game cares to show his hand to someone with whom he 
may sometime have to ‘“‘toe the mark.’ While we were 
without a navy or the prospect of one, and owned only 
wooden ships and smooth-bore guns, our naval construct- 
ors were as harmless in any foreign shipyard as an equal 
number of babies in the gold vauit of the Sub-Treasury ; 
but we mean business now—and so do the foreigners. As 
to’ that, our own great shipyards, cannon factories and 
mills where armor-plates are made don’t admit even 
Americans who are of an inquiring turn of mind; and, 
really, there is no good reason why they should. 

There is a new religion afloat—on paper. It is called 
Koreshanity ; it announces that it has power to redeem the 
world, make paper money as good as gold and end all 
human troubies. To make a new religion is as easy as 
lying; all the founder has to do is to entirely ignore what 
the Founder of Christianity seemed to regard as the most 
refractory factor of the problem—it now is called ‘human 
rature.” -Let’s stand at a safe distance and back human 
nature against Koreshanity, at any or all odds, though 
probably we won’t be able to collect our bets. 


There is nothing wonderful in the recent cable dispatch 
that a young Englishman recently killed his father because 
the old man wouldn’t allow him more than five thousand 
dollars a year as spending money. There’s no possibility 
of crime which is beyond the capacity of the young man 
who can’t find any pleasure except such as money pays 
for: all the sensible old fellows who once were wild boys 
will back this statement for all they are worth. There 
isn’t cash enough in any bank in the world to buy the 
average young than what he wants and what he thinks he 
ought to have, but it isone of Heaven’s special mercies 
that the said young man seldom gets a lot of money until 
he knows its value, and knows also that what he calls 
“fun” isin the man and notin the money. There’s just 
as much fun ina fifty-cent excursion as in a fifty-dollar 
“toot,” though the young man seldom finds it out until he 
has only fifty cents left. 

A recent magazine article—Mr. Atwaters, in the Forum 
—shows conclusively why Americans are the ablest ‘ all- 
round” people in the world; it is that they are the best 
fed. This may not apply to some of the poorly-paid men 
and women in large cities, where all food material is sold 
at high prices; but, taking the country as it goes, the great 
majority of people are farmers or villagers, each of the 
latter having a kitchen garden, a chicken-coop or a pig- 
pen, and perhaps a cow. Above the grade of the poorest, 
the cost of raw food materials in the United States is about 
the same per individual, whether the family be rich or 
poor, and the difference in the results of food may be traced 
to difference of selection or of cooking, either of which is 
a matter of sense rather than of cents—or dollars. The 
poor American farmer who lives on “‘hog and hominy ”’ is 
better fed than many well-to-do families in Europe; sev- 
eral estimable Presidents of the United States have been 
“raised”? on just such diet and never were sorry for it. 
Partridge and pineapple might have tasted better, but it 
wouldn’t have made brain and brawn. 

How everybody, from the sneak thief to the church 
deacon and the Cabinet officer, does envy the ‘‘ operator” 
in stocks, grain or something else which men gamble on 
when the operator makes ‘a big strike’?! Any man 
wants more money than he has about his clothes for the 
time being; probably Mr. Vanderbilt or Mr. Gould would 
admit as much if he thought nobody would tell. As to 
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getting something for nothing, which is all that any kind 
of gambling amounts to—why, it is one of the most 
seductive ambitions of the human race, having its origin 
in the feeling which thrilled our ancestors—long, long 
ago, of course, when it was considered the proper thing 
for a man to kill his neighbor and appropriate whatever 
the victim happened to have in the house. There’s an- 
other side to the picture, however—the side on which “ the 
buster himself is busted.’’ A dispatch announcing the re- 
cent smash of the Chicago ‘‘ May corn corner,” in which 
corn dropped in an hour from a dollar to fifty cents, says 
that the operators’ wives came on ’change to see their hus- 
bands ‘‘clean up a million,’’ but when the crash came 
‘“‘they burst into tears and fled from the scene.” It is un- 
necessary to say to any right-minded husband that the 
operators would rather have sawed wood at fifty cents 
a day than have cut such sorry figures before their wives, 

The lightning-rod man, who has burrowed into almost 
every householder’s pocket to the extent of twenty or 
thirty dollars, seldom goes deep enough into the ground 
when putting up his alleged conductors of the electric 
fluid. Water is the only absolute neutralizer of electricity, 
and very moist earth is the best substitute, but the soil is fre- 
quently dry, in Summer, below the ground-end of the aver- 
age lightning-rod. A case in point is the recent lightning- 
stroke in the Pennsylvania mining region, which followed 
acolumn-pipe more than a quarter of a mile into a mine, 
shocking several men who stood near by and adjusting the 
entire pipe to the requirements of a junk-shop. 

Just now, when any politician thinks he knows who 
will and who will not be nominated at the Presidential 
conventions, is a first-rate time to hold your tongue and 
earn the reputation of not being mistaken. What a con- 
vention may do is not known to any man who isn’t a 
member, and even the well-informed delegate frequently 
“isn’t in it.’? Besides, conventions don’t 
make Presidents any way—the people do it. Save your 
breath to cool your porridge and don’t shout until the day 
after election; even then you mayn’t be safe if you read 
the newspaper organs of only one party. 
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AMERICAN POETS AND NOVELISTS. 


WE print, on page 8, the portraits of a few of the best 
known American literary men. Samuel Langhorne 
Clemens (Mark Twain) is a Missourian, dating from 
Florida, Mo., in 1835. He learned type-setting, wandered 
West, roughed it, came East, lived very roughly in Phila- 
delphia and New York. He made his hit on a trip to the 
Holy Land. He had hopped into some local fame as the 
author of “The Jumping Frog”; but ‘The Innocents 
Abroad,’”’ published in 1869, fixed him. Distinction as a 
dramatist was achieved by him when he created the part 
of Coloncl Mulberry Sellers, in ‘‘The Gilded Age.’? Mr. 
Clemens acquired wealth by his pen, and married a rich 
manufacturer’s daughter at Elmira, N. Y. He has the 
reputation of being as good a man of business as he is a 
writer. He is now abroad, doing syndicate work. 

William Dean Howells is a native of Martinsville, 
O. He acquired his father’s trade of country journal- 
ist. The Cincinnati Commercial was his first field of 
operations. Residence as United States Consul at Venice 
from 1861 to 1865 resulted in two books on Italy. During 
the years 1871-80 he edited the Atlantic Monthly, and 
compiled ‘“‘ Choice Biography” in 1878. ‘‘ The Rise of Silas 
Lapham” is ranked as one of the best of his analytical 
character studies. Foreign readers know his books almost 
as well as Americans. The Cosmopolitan Mayazine is 
now receiving the benefit of his great talent and 
editorial sagacity. i. 

Francis Bret Harte, the genius of Californian scene and 
character-study, was born in Albany, N. Y., in 1839. He 
was the first editor of the Overland Monthly, in which was 
first printed ‘‘The Heathen Chinee.”” He went to Glas- 
gow, Scotland, in 1880 as United States Consul, and ac- 
quired a taste for life in the United Kingdom which in- 
duced him to settle permanently in London, where his 
income from his writings is probably as large as that of 
any English author. 

George Parsons Lathrop dramatized Tennyson’s poem 
“Elaine” for the American stage. He has written many 
short stories and several books. A story from his pen will 
soon appear in the ONCE A WEEK LIBRARY. 

Thomas Bailey-Aldrich enjoys a high position among 
American poets. He was editor of the Atlantic Monthly 
from 1881 to 1890. Most people know his ‘“‘ Prudence Palfry”’ 
and ‘‘ Daisy’s Necklace.”’ Portsmouth, N. H., is his birth- 
place. He is one of the most nea‘ly-dressed poets the 
world has ever seen, his literary genius not being discerni- 
ble through his clothing—according to the traditional 
standard. ; 

Frances Hodgson Burnett was born in Manchester, 
England, in 1849. The Lancashire dialect novel, ‘‘ That 
Lass o’ Lowries,’’ is a justly famous story. ‘ Little Lord 
Fauntleroy” has filled our streets with juvenile freaks 
dressed in black velvet and wearing long, yellow hair. 
She is a prolific writer, but some of her early stories in 
Petersows were very poor. 

Richard Watson Gilder is editor of The Century. He 
was raised in New Jersey. He studied law, but left it for 
journalism, going on the staff of the Newark (N. J.) Ad- 
vertiser. Then he started his own paper, calling it the 
Register. When Scribner’s Monthly was started, in 1870, 
Mr. Gilder became associate editor with the late Dr. Hol- 
land. He is a poet, and has written many sonnets of great 
beauty. He is closely identified with art and the inter- 
national copyright movement. 

Richard Henry Stoddard came to New York from his 
native Hingham, Mass. He isa poet and critic, and has 
compiled several booksof poetry. Heedited a new edition 
of Griswold’s ‘“‘American Poets.’’ Having thus paid his 
respects to Griswold, the traducer of Edgar Allan Poe, he 
proceeded to write a memoir of the latter. He is literary 
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editor of the New York Mail and Express. “Songs of 
Summer” and “Town and Country” are among his 
works. 

John Habberton, an editorial writer on the New York 
Herald, is a Brooktyn man who grew up in the West, and 
his first writing was on Western life. The fame of his 
book, ‘‘ Helen’s Babies,” was phenomenal. In his more 
serious mood Mr. Habberton is a peculiarly attractive 
writer. He has edited, also, selections from the British 
Essayists. With Charles Ledyard Norton, he wrote 
“Canoeing in Kenuckia.’’ His book before ‘‘ How it Came 
About”? was ‘‘Who was Paul Grayson.” Many of his 
books have been translated into foreign tongues. His last 
story, written for ONCE A WEEK, “ How it Came About,” 
will appear in every country of Europe a year after our 
readers have enjoyed it. 

Julian Hawthorne, a ‘son of Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
began life as a hydrographical engineer, but gave up that 
profession in order to write. He lived abroad for several - 
years, and wrote much for the English periodicals. He wrote 
““Saxon Studies” for the Contemporary Review as the 
resultof his English observations. ‘“ Dust” and “Garth” 
are well-known novels from his pen. He is regarded asa 
highly successful littérateur. He was born in Boston 
forty-six years ago, and he owns the famous Hawthorne 
residence, ‘‘ Wayside,’’ at Concord, where he used to live, 
and which was immortalized as his father’s dwelling- 
place. His last clever story, written specially for ONCE A 
WEEK, “‘ A Messenger from the Unknown,” has attracted 
great attention. 

John G. Whittier is very gray, but very lovable yet. His 
poems are household words throughout this country and 
Europe. : 

Harriet Beecher Stowe, the venerable author of “ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin ” and sister of the great divine, Henry Ward 
Beecher, is passing her last days at Hartford, Conn., with 
her son, the Rev. C. E. Stowe, who has edited his mother’s 
memoirs from her letters and at her personal dictation. 
Her life-work will never be forgotten. 

Frank R. Stockton is one of the few novelists who can 
command his own price for a book. He was originally an 
engraver in Philadelphia; but now he is in the front of 
American fiction. He wrote ‘‘The Rudder Grange” 
papers, “The Late Mrs. Null” and ‘‘The Great War 
Syndicate.” The latter was purchased by ONCE A WEEK, 
as was ‘‘My Terminal Moraine.” 

Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, the poet, wit and writer, 
has recently renewed his literary youth in his ‘‘ Over the 
Tea Cups.” 

Edgar Saltus, the philosophical, analytical, pessimistic 
novelist, has a large world of admiring readers. His 
works of fiction are remarkable. He believes that we are 
living in a fool’s paradise—a world of illusions. 

Charles Dudley Warner is a journalist, being part 
owner of the Hartford Courant. He writes the “ Editor’s 
Drawer” in Harper’s Monthly. He has lived at home 
and abroad and written largely and entertainingly on his 
experiences. His ‘‘ Back Log Studies,” ‘‘In the Levant,” 
“Up the Nile in Winter” and a “Little Journey Round 
the World” are famous books. 

Melville Phillips is a young Philadelphia journalist. 
His style is trenchant, and he can make or unmake an 
author with an epigram. His book reviews are regarded 
as chef @auvres. Small of stature, but with the streneth 
of an athlete, his delicate, spirituelle face has obtained for 
him the title of ‘‘Raphael-faced Boy.” 

Henry James was born in New England about forty- 
five years ago. ‘‘Washington Square” and “The Bos- 
tonians” are among his recent books. ‘Daisy Miller” 
was an outrageous picture of the American girl abroad. 

Amélie Rives is a pretty, young Virginia lady. She 
made her hit in a sensational novel, entitled ‘ The Quick, 
or the Dead.”’ 

———_ + @ + 
ONCE A WEEK LIBRARY. 

NEW FICTION TO COME FROM DISTINGUISHED AUTHORS. 

“The Crystal’s Secret,” by J. H. Connelly, is a thor- 
oughly American story of skillful plot. The writer is a 
veteran journalist, trained to the use of words for a pur- 
pose and with clear-cut meaning back of each one of them. 
It is to be regretted that even very fair story-writers are so 
careless in the use of words; but in Mr. Connelly’s ser- 
tences we find ourselves listening to a story-teller who has 
the literary vocation. Aside from its superior diction, 
‘““The Crystal’s Secret’ is true to life. The effects are re- 
strained rather than forced. The glow of a genuine hn- 
mor, and an occasional flash of real wit without the 
forked tongue, serve to relieve the tragic coloring of two 
Mafia murders, the arrest and suffering of an innocent 
man and the skillful work of a newspaper detective who 
first causes the arrest of the innocent man aforesaid, mak- 
ing amends afterward by helping to prove his innocence. 
This superior story is issued with this number of ONCE A 
WEEK. 

“A King’s Daughter,” by G. Cardella, has for hero and 
heroine two young people who pass through real, live 
difficulties and dangers, and triumph in the end, after a 
severe struggle. As this is real life, as the story is charm- 
ingly told and as-the author takes frequent occasion to 
lay bare the true and the false in all his characters, the 
reader involuntarily concludes at last: ‘‘ Now, really all 
this is true. This story is worth reading.” Jim Trethyl, 
upon whom rests the shadow of an ancestral curse in the 
shape of a vicious father and an unhappy home life in boy- 
hood, meets Georgie Carew, the “* King’s Daughter.” He 
is irresistibly drawn toward higher hopes for himself, 
and the shadow is lifted. Does he marry Georgie? Yes. 
And if you read this charming story, you will say that 
when the wedding-day came, he was worthy of her, though 
Georgie Carew is a very high-grade specimen of that noble 
lady now so well and favorably known in our own country, 
the King’s Daughter. This story goes in two parts, with 
Nos. 10 and 11, Vol. IX. 
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SOME AMERICAN POETS AND NOVELISTS. 
{See page 7.] 
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THE WESTERN FLOODS. 


PEOPLE who live in the Eastern States realize very 
faintly the terror inspired by the Mississippi floods among 
the dwellers along its shores. If our local rivers rise a 
few feet above their usual level under a long-continued 
rain it forms the subject of only a moment’s comment. 
The ocean is so near for the waters to flow into. 

In the West it is different. The great river, having 





RECORDS OF THE FLOODS ON A HOUSE. 


adapted itself for awhile to its banks, makes no provision 
for a sudden flood. Its-sides or levees are low and soft, 
the ocean safety-valve is far away and man’s means of 
controlling it feeble. Lying like a great, dormant serpent, 
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STOPPING A BREAK IN THE LEVEE. 


it stretches its hundreds of miles of length across the 
land, its folds entwining rich bottom lands, farm mead- 
ows, wooded timber districts and cotton “‘ coasts.”’ Here 
and there it makes a mighty sweep, in whose curve is in- 
cluded half a county. 

A Spring freshet starts at the headwaters, the stream 
is gorged to the brim. ‘The stream then, like the anaconda 
overburdened with too heavy a meal, twists and writhes 
in search of a broader and softer bed. As the curve isin 
the way, it cuts through it, and in the space of a night the 
river is straightened ten miles, and half a county thrown 
into another State. Thus for weeks the flood goes leisurely 
on, bursting banks, flooding flat lands, turning valleys into 
lakes, hills into islands, until, after untold ruin, its force 
is spent, fan-like, in the delta and fades away into the Gulf 
of Mexico. This is what has been occurring along the 
Mississippi Valley. ; 

In the lowlands of Louisiana the river has built its 
own banks by the very sediment it has borne from the up- 
per country, and this process of elevating its bottom and 
sides has progressed until its current actually flows high 
above the surrounding lands, so that a stranger is aston- 
ished by the sight of large riverstreams racing on by a water 
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THE BEGINNING OF A LEAK. 


level much higher than the ground whereon he stands. 
New Orleans is so situated that pumping stations have to 
be established to pump up the sewage to the river to be 
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carried off, instead of allowing it to run down to some 
stream, as with us. 

The Government has spent millions in building higher 
the banks or levees of that section as protection against 
floods, until they stretch to the horizon like veritable forti- 
fications. Some-have withstood the river’s assaults, while 
others have given way through the burrowing of the 
water-rats seeking a home nest in the soft banks, uncon- 
scious of the entering wedge of flood and desolation he has 
started. . 

In weak spots searchers patrol day and night for signs 
of aleak. If one is found running clear water, danger is 
not imminent, but if it runs muddy the patrol knows 
that the bank iscrumbling within and dangernear. Then 
guns are fired, bells rung and a rush is made for the spot 
by neighboring farmers. Sand-bags are piled upon the 
land side of the leak ina cup-shaped form until the leak- 
ing water reaches the river level; when the hole is filled 
in and the levee is stronger than ever. , anontne 

But the burrowing rat isnot the flood’s only coadjutor. 
Some men‘are infamous enough to purposely start a flood 
leak in a spot remote from help, so that hundreds of miles 
of land are flooded~before relief can come. Sometimes 
thisis the diabolical work of an escaped convict, too closely 
hunted. Again, it is the work of a farmer, who, threatened 
by a weak levee, cuts: the bank miles below to save his own 
crops. Guards patrol the river by night at a suspected 
spot, or hide with bloodhounds by day, and woe to the 
wretch caught meddling with the levee or widening a rat- 
hole. Last week the papers reported the catching of a 
leak-opener in the act of burying a dynamite cartridge in 
a levee in Missouri. The correspondents did not even 


mention his fate, details being superfliious where trees ahd 

ropes abound. 5 
In the Achafalaya district our special correspondent 

found houses built on stilts above the flood-marks on the 





SHOOTING A LEVEE CUTTER. 


trees, and one house-owner, with a mind for statistics, had 
indicated the brown flood-marks upon his house-side in 
numbers so large that all passers on the river could read. 
His wife’s flower-garden and chicken-coop were safely 
ensconced aboard a skiff, also on stiits, in spite of which 
some of the chickens and ducks bore evidences of the 
alligator’s prowess by hopping about on one remaining 
leg. The dwellers or ‘‘swampers’’ showed no fear of a 
flood then almost at their doors, for, like the eel. that was 
used to being skinned, they were prepared for the inevi- 
table—their first move being to the attics of their homes 
and then to the nearest highland in their flower-growing- 
chicken-refuge of a boat. 
—__+ @ «+ 


THE LATEST HAPPENINGS. 

On the third anniversary of the Johnstown flood Gov- 
ernor Pattison unveiled a statue to the unknown victims 
of that historic calamity. The structure is of granite and 
cost six thousand five hundred dollars. It is the work of 
J. L. Smith, of Johnstown. Another memorial of the dis- 
aster of 1889 is the Conemaugh Valley Memorial Hospital, 
dedicated February 4th last. It contains fifty beds and 
ten private rooms, and has all modern improvements. 
It was erected with sixty-five thousand dollars set aside 
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out of the generous sums which flowed into the wrecked 


‘ city in response to the calls for help. 


Senator John Sherman started a great speech on the 
Silver question in the Senate, Muy 31st. As he proceeded 
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the silver Senators, Morgan, Pugh, Teller and McPherson, 
commenced to fire questions at the great hard-and-yellow- 
money propagandist, until the latter gave notice that his 
speech would last two days instead of one if the interrup- 
tions continued. Even if. the speech of Senator Sherman 
should take two days, or even two weeks, it would be more 
in the line of representative government than shutting off 
the discussion altogether. ‘The Senate should proceed and 
take a vote on the Senate Silver Bill. The present Con- 
gress should be compelled to vote on this important ques- 
tion. What right have Senators and Representatives to 
put it off until after the Presidential and Congressional 
election this fall? Have not the people of this country the 
right to know what. is the attitude of Congressmen with 
reference to the coinage of silver? And when will be a 
better time for them to know it than right now ? 

Serious trouble continues in Johnson County, Wyo., 
between the cattlemen and the settlers. Senators Warren 
and Carey are said to favor placing the county under mar- 
tial law. The question is simple. No matter who is right 
or wrong, in the “rustler’’ troubles there, law of some 
kind must prevail. Martial law, until order is restored, is 
just the thing. 

A Galician Pole named Kondzielski was caught by the 
czar’s spies sketching the forts near Kieff. He is an Aus- 
trian subject and was promptly arrested as an Austrian 
spy.’ Alexander ought to take in his forts or cover them 
with idle grain bags. , Kondzielski is probably a struggling 
draughtsman out of work, and it will be no trouble for this 
great and good monarch to send the unfortunate man te 
Siberia. a 

-The month of May closed with five notable incidents 
learing. on capital punishment as inflicted by the mob. 
In the Central Congregational Church, New Orleans, Rev. 
J. A. Whittaker told three hundred of his fellow negroes 
to resist lynching by paying back in kind. At a mass 
meeting of colored people in Calvary Baptist Church, 
Columbia, S. C., resolutions were adopted calling upon 
colored people to desist from crimes that provoke lynch- 
ings, and upon white people to put down mob violence 
and let the law take its course. May 31st was observed as 
the colored people’s fast day in Boston and in Newport, 
R. L, where meetings were held deploring, denouncing and 
protesting against recent outrages against colored people 
in the South. On the same day Charles Stewart, a white 
man, was lynched within a mile of his home near Perrys- 
ville, Ark., for the murder of Jailer Holmes, of that place, 
two weeks ago.” Before he was hanged he ‘confessed ” 
that his three uncles, named McArthur, advised the kill- 
ing. It is reported that the McArthurs were taken from 
Sheriff Oliver and hanged while crossing the country to 
Little Rock. The formal and precise gallows-tree of the 
law, and the promiscuous tree used by Judge Lynch, 
are not bearing very satisfactory fruit at the end of the 
century.—(See discussion on page 2.) 

William Lay became violently insane at St. Louis 
while a jury was being empaneled to try him for murder. 
He made faces at the jury before they were all in the box, 
a proceeding which seems to prove no little foresight in 
the lunacy—as making faces at the jury after the verdict 
would do very little good. 

Sixty-two business. houses were closed on the afternoon 
of Tuesday, May 31st, at Mason City, Ia., on acconnt of a 
revival, which, in eight days, netted two hundred and fifty 
conversions. The Summer campaign against unrighteous- 
ness in Mason City opens well. It will be in order now, in 
a truly Christian spirit, to close the stores betimes in the 
afternoon so that merchants, clerks and messengers may 
find time to live and breathe a few hours in the open air 
during the heated term. This isa much needed reform 
and one that can easily be carried out if buyers will come 
to look upon business people as social creatures, who need 
to spend some of the hours of Summer daylight outside of 
business. Let Mason City set the example and send us 
word. Congratulations, in advance! 

Austria is reforming her entire financial system on a 
gold basis. Measures are pending there that will with- 
draw seven hundred and fifty million francs in gold from 
the Paris and London markets. In the French Chamber 
of Deputies M. Soubeyran called attention to these and 
other important events in a strong plea for a silver stand- 
ard of currency. 

Hon. C. H. Tupper, Canadian Minister of Marine and 
Fisheries, will prepare the British side of the Behring Sea 
difficulty to be submitted to the arbitrators. The <distin- 
guished Canadian minister, it is hoped, will not say any- 
thing about pelagic sealing, seal pups and mother scals, 
that he cannot prove. 











{Each Department written by a Recogiuized Authority.] 
PESSARA’S GREAT RUN FOR THE METROPOLITAN HANDICAP. 
NEVER wagered a dollar on 

a horse race in my life, and 
when I ‘‘ tipped” Pessara to 
win the Metropolitan Handi- 
cap, and added. that Curt 
Gunn (afterward re-chris- 
tened Locohatchee), might 
be expected to render a good 
account of himself, I hardly 
expected my judgment to be 
fully justified. Yet they 
ran first and second in the 
big race on the opening day 
at Morris Park, and more 
than forty thousand people 
grew excited over the close 
finish. It was the greatest 
crowd ever seen on a race- 
course in Ameriea, and it is doubtful if as many people 
will witness the running of the Suburban. After his grand 
race in the Brooklyn Handicap, for which he was only 
beaten a head by Judge Morrow, it was natural that Pes- 
sara should be well supported for the Metropolitan. Great 
as was the crush in the commodious betting-ring, the peo- 
ple fairly tumbled over one another in their efforts to 
secure the 6 to 5 posted against the colt. Russell and 
Picknicker were next in demand, at 4 to 1, while Loco- 
hatchee and Fairy were quoted at 8, the owner of the 
former, Mr. Pierre Lorillard, sending a big cummission 
into the ring to be placed all three ways. Livonia, Sleip- 
ner and Candelabra were at 10 to 1, and Portchester and 
Lizzie at 20. 
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Little time was wasted at the post, and when the flag 
fell, Taral took Pessara to the front, but soon let the 
It 


speedy Russell take command with Fairy at his heels. 
was a stiff pace to the half-mile when Taral let out a link 
on the favorite and he again piloted the field. At three- 
quarters of a mile he was going free a head before Russell, 
who was a length in advance of Fairy with the others in 
good position, Locohatchee running seventh and: appar- 
ently being nursed by the dusky Hamilton. Just when 
everyone was yelling ‘‘ Pessara wins easily,’’ Hamilton 
humped his back on the Rancocas three- sore and with 
a phenomenal burst of speed Locohatchee fairly rushed 
into third place just after passing the sixteenth pole. The 
last hundred yards was a struggle never to be forgotten. 
Taral rode the favorite as he never rode before, and Ham- 
ilton got every ounce out of the Lorillard horse. Under 
whip and steel persuasion, and amid the wildest cheering, 
Pessara passed the judges three parts of a length before 
Locohatchee, who was only a head in front of Sleipner, 
with Livonia fourth, less than half a length away. The 
time for the mile and an eighth, 1:54, is good, but not 
remarkable, Tristan holding the record for the distance 
and race, 1:51 1-2. 

Madstone, who was one of the Brooklyn Handicap 
Winter favorites, won the Long Island Lightweight 
Handicap on the third day at Morris Park. He had up 
one hundred and ten pounds, and, starting at 4 to1, finished 
first, by three parts of a length, in the very fast time of 
1:3934. This race was one of the surprises of the meet- 
ing, as Russell was thought to be a ‘sure thing,” thou- 
sands upon thousands of dollars going on him at 6 to 5 
and even money. He finished second, having quit the mo- 
ment he was collared at the seven-eights post by Mad- 
stone. 

Before another issue of ONCE A WEEK goes to press the 
great Suburban Handicap will have been decided and 
the hopes of more than fifty owners and trainers will be 
but dreams of the past. Just who will win the great 
prize is difficult to say, for more than a dozen of ‘the 
best horses in training are keyed up for the struggle, and 
their work has been so close that a rattling race is sure to 
result, with the winner in doubt until the finish line is 
reached. Loantaka, last year’s winner, has been declared 
out, and this leaves the dangerous division to include 
Major Domo, Montana, Tournament, His Highness, Loco- 
hatchee, Poet Scout, Sleipner, Russell and Lamplighter. 
I leave Pessara, one hundred and twenty-two pounds, and 
Judge Morrow, one hundred and twenty-six pounds, out, 
because I do not think they can take up their Brooklyn 
and Metropolitan penalties and win. My favorites are 
Major Domo, 8 to 1; Montana, 10 to 1; Tournament and 
Locohatchee, 20 to 1 each, and Sleipner, 30 tol. His High- 
ness, 8 to 1, I do not fancy, though his people think that he 
is the best three-year-old that ever started for the prize. 
In this they are right, but I cannot believe that he is able 
to give Locohatchee thirteen pounds, much less concede 
weight to older horses. If His Highness beats Major 
Domo, I shall be surprised. GOLD AND BLACK. 





ON LEAGUE DIAMONDS. 


The League’s three great generals, Anson, Comiskey 
and Ward, are now engaged in chasing the fleet-footed 
Bostons into the stretch for first honors in the present se- 
ries. These baseball captains employ methods in the 
handling of their teams that are of a most interesting nat- 
ure. Anson inspires the Chicagos with fear of himself. 
Anyone who has watched the work of the Windy City 
team has probably noticed this fact. He gives orders, and 
they are obeyed to the very letter. If a man transgresses 
a fine is the usual result, or a severe tongue-lashing serves 
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to make the offender stop to reflect. On the field Anson 
is all business. He makes a point to keep his men on the 
jump at all times. The colts watch him closely, and fol- 
low his signals and suggestions like so many schoolboys. 
They look to him for advice at critical points, and very 
seldom talk back. When Anson gets mad everybody 
knows it, for he generally makes a spectacle of himself 
and vents his wrath upon the devoted heads of the um- 
pire, the opposing captain and his own players. 

Comiskey is the reverse of Anson in point of tempera- 
ment. He is cool, calculating and quick-witted. His 
players have confidence in him and are certain of fair 
treatment at his hands. One of his strong points seems to 
be the ability to handle players who have proved disorgan- 
izers in other teams. Men who have been discarded as 
hopeless cases by other managers are coached, encouraged 
and molded into winners by this noted leader. Comiskey 
can give orders to his followers in a way that they do not 
sting, and when he calls a player to account there is very 
little personal abuse. 

John Ward believes in discipline first, last and all the 
time. He will accept no excuses for violation of rules, and 
expects his team to do as much work as himself. He is 
probably the brainiest ball-player in the land, and that is 
one reason why he has had so much success with League 
teams. Ward is an excellent judge of human nature. He 
knows the faults of each player and handles him accord- 
ingly. Nobody disputes his authority, and he looks to no- 
body for instructions. His ‘‘sand” and grit make the 
present Brooklyn team one of the pluckiest in the League, 
and his sharp interpretation of the rules allows him to 
take advantage of many technical points of play. 

The Bostons, who are leading the race with such tenac- 
ity, are managed by the quietest man dn baseball—Frank 
Selee. Mr. Selee is one of those men who says very little, 
but ‘‘saws wood” all the time. He is a judge of ball- 
players, and has make many wise selections for the Boston 
Club, among them being Herman Long and ‘‘ Kid” Nic- 
hols. Some persons were inclined to think that Selee 
would have serious trouble with ‘‘ Mike” Kelly, but it 
appears as though he is the first manager to keep the “‘king”’ 
completely within the pale of the club’s rules. Kelly’s 
magnificent playing this year is directly due‘to —— 
Selee’s guiding hand. 

It is now not a difficult task to tell what clubs are in the 
race. The Louisvilles, of whom so much was expected at 
the start, have dropped down gradually until it looks now 
as if they were out of the contest. The New Yorks, Wash- 
ingtons, St. Louis and Baltimores are also not in the 
swim. The Philadelphias, however, though not far up in 
the record, are booked to push the leaders before the 
finish. They have the right stuff in them, but have had 
hard luck in the way of crippled players. Henry Wright 
always makes a rattling finish, and that he will do so in 
this first season is an assured fact. 

The New York team’s poor work is due to too many 
cooks. Powers, Ewing, Day, Talcott and the majestic 
Spalding have different views as to the management of 
the Giants. The directors of the club kaow as much about 
baseball as a four-year-old boy does about Wall Street 
stocks. Powers and Ewing know itall, but they are handi- 
capped by the moneyed end of the club. When the local 
papers pointed out the fact that such players as Kelly, 
Richardson, Connor, Buckley and Keefe were indispen- 
sable, the directors sneered and said they knew better. 
Now they are the saddest men in town. Boyle’s inability 
to catch Rusie properly is a disappointment. The big 
pitcher is useless without his old back-stop, Buckley, and 
can’t get any control of the ball. King is pitching winning 
ball, and so is ‘‘Ed”’ Crane, but their good work has been 
offset by miserable playing on the part of the other mem- 
bers of the team. What the New Yorks need now is about 
four new players, including a catcher, a second baseman 
and two outfielders, Until these men are secured, there is 
little hope for the so-called Giants. THE TWIRLER. 


MEN OF BRAWN AND MUSCLE, 


The intercollegiate athletic meeting is over and the 
crimson of Harvard floats triumphantly in the breeze. The 
blue of Yale is trailing in the dust, while the orange and 
black of Princeton is almost completely buried in the 
mud. Harvard had out all her athletes and they had a 
comparative walkover in scoring the greatest numbes of 
points. It is Harvard’s year, and no mistake. Seldom has 
she had a stronger array of athletic talent so well devel- 
oped. Harvard won by 48 2-3 points, while Yale scored 38, 
Princeton 14, Columbia 10, College City of New York 1 
and Williams College one-third of a point. Not one of 
the other fourteen colleges scored a point or any part of 
one. 

There were several accidents, all excepting one being in 
the bicycle races, andit was in one of these contests that 
Harvard lost at least three points, as two of the three 
wearers of the crimson who fell would surely have finished 
in second and third places. The most serious accident was 
in the low hurdle race, in which A. D. Erskine, of Yale, 
fell over one of the sticks, breaking his left arm. 

Each year the intercollegiate meeting seems to attract 
more attention, and the number of athletes who compete 
is steadily on the increase. It is really the athletic feature 
of the entire season. The beginning of every Fall, when 
the students return to college after their Summer vaca- 
tion, they begin to talk of the coming intercollegiate 
meeting, and at once they begin to train for the different 
events. ‘The athletically-inclined collegians go to the 
training-table, where they strive with one another for su- 
premacy. When the proper time comes they go on to the 
field to finish their muscular development. It is then that 
the best ones are selected to represent the college in the 
big athletic games. 

Yale did not show up as well as usual this year, and 
Harvard won by a larger pumber of points than ever be- 
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fore. Of the fourteen events on the programme Harvard 
scored points in twelve. One of the features was the 
breaking of the intercollegiate and collegiate records in 
the one-mile walk by F. A. Borcherling, of Princeton, his 
time being 6 minutes 52 4-5 seconds. The only one thought 
capable of pressing Borcherling close was Lloyd Collis, 
who held the intercollegiate record, but the Princeton 
Man walked away from him easily. Another remarkable 
performance was that of T. B. Turner, of Princeton, in the 
one-mile run. He was apparently out of the race at the 
commencement of the last lap, but he made a tremendous 
spurt and just beat out J. Corbin, Harvard. 

Princeton’s showing was very bad, as it was supposed 
that that college had an excellent chance to win the 
championship. But they did not sweep everything with 
runners Vredenburgh, Swain, Roddy, Woodbridge, Bro- 
kaw and Turner, as Turner was the only one to win and 
not another man got even so much as a place: Roddy 
‘was protested on the ground that he had already competed 
four years, and after running in one heat, in the quarter- 
mile dash, he withdrew. 

G. R. Fearing, Harvard, broke the intercollegiate rec- 
ord in the running high jump, clearing six feet one-half 
inch. E. B. Bloss, Harvard, endeavored to break the 
record in the running broad jump, but he failed to do it. 
He won the event, clearing twenty-two feet one and one- 
half inch. G. R. Fearing and S. H. Evins, Harvard, and 
W. Swayne, Yale, carried off the individual honors of the 
day. Fearing was first in the high jump and the low hur- — 
dle race and third over the high hurdles. . Evins won both 
the hammer-throwing and shot-putting competitions, and 
Swayne captured the one-hundred and two-hundred-and- 
twenty-yard dashes. These were the only double winners, 
although H. T. Harding, of Columbia, came near to it. 
He won the one-hundred-and-twenty-yard hurdle race 
and came scecnd to Fearing in the two-hundred-and- 
twenty-yard hurdle race. THERMIDOR. 
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A QUAINT TIME IN THE CATSKILLS. 


A PICTURESQUE and brilliant assemblage of New Yorkers, who have 
associated themse:ves together under the name of the Quaint Club, 
and who dine once a month at the Holland House on Fifth avenue, 
passed Memorial Day and the Sunday preceding it in the heart of 
the Catskill Mountains. In this club are some former members of 
the Clover Club of Philadelphia, and the Quaint’s dinners have be- 
come so famous that guests are quite willing to come from the Pa- 
cific coast to occupy a seat at its board. Atop the loftiest range of 
the Catskills, on what is known as Slide Mountain, in the center of 
a hunting preserve of six hundred and forty acres still so primeval 
in its condition that decr and bear can be shot, is located the pa- 
vition and cottages of the Winnisook Club, an association of wealthy 
and distinguished citizens of Northern New York. Among those 
who entertained the visitors were Judge Maynard, of the Court 6f 
Appeals ; Thomas FE. Benedict, Deputy Secretary of State ; Major 
Hinckley, of Poughkeepsie ; Charles A. Shults, of Kingston ; David 
B. Sickles, of New York; Charles R. Ha!l, State bank examiner ; 
John W. Searing, of Kingston, aud Thomas G. Evans, of NewYork. It 
is worth while to undertake a voyage of any length to bring together 
men such as these and the members of the Quaint Club. Among the 
latter may be named Chauncey M. Depew, Joel B. Erhardt, W. J 
Arkell, Commodore Hughes, John A, Cockerill, Joe Kerr, George L. 
Connor, George H. Daniels, Bernard Gillam, G. E. Hamilton, Russell 
B. Harrison, F. B. Hibbard, J. B. Hashagen, George DeHaven, G. 
W. Keeler, E. G. Lemon, Theo. H. Lee, Carson Lake, H. C. 
Blye, T. A. H. Hay, Joseph Fleming, William Barnes, James Elver- 
son, Jr., R. W. Parsons, J. Morgan Riggs, J. A. Sleicher, Dr. L. L. 
Seaman, James B. Townsend, Frank H. Taylor, B. W. Wrenn, W. 
H. Woolverton, H. 8. Marcy, Robert S. Gardiner, J. H. Tremper, C. 
A. Barratoni, Charles W. Price, II. J. Tenney, John R. Giles, Shef- 
field Phelps, E. A. Taft, E. H. Talbct, H. L. Heiter, W. S. Rodie and 
Julius Chambers. During the three days that this party was ab- 
sent from New York things were noticeably quieter at the Union 
League, the Manhattan, the Lotos and the University Clubs. 
Hardly a name on the list that is not found in three to twenty club 
books in the metropolis. 

The Quaints assembled at an early hour at the West Shore sta- 
tion, where a special train conveyed them to Phonicia in the hills 
behind Kingston, where they took luncheon at the Tremper House, 
and then proceeded to the station called Big Indian, wkere stages 
conveyed the party twelve miles into the unexplored fastnesses of 
the mountains. The Winnisook Clubhouse faces a pretty artificial 
lake, and is surrounded by several cottages. The orgies of the 
Winnisooks and the Quaints lasted for forty-eight hours, during 
which nobody was aliowed to sleep, and concluded with an attack 
upon the clubhouse in the dead of night by a band of Winnisook 
Indians, It was very thrilling, and several of the pale-faces were 
scized and thrown into the trout pond. Rip Van Winkle was elected 
an honorary member of the Quaint Club, and kis name will lead 
those of Benjamin Harrison and Grover Cleveland on the honorary 





list. The return journey by special train was a rather solemn 
affair for reasons that need not be set forth. 
— —_ —-—’» ——___. a 
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aed omplexion Brush for six weeks a 
have surprised myself and my friends 
with a healthy complexion. 
Ww A lady sixty years old 
rinkles has succeeded in re- 
n.oving the wrinkles from her neck, and 
many other ladies have caused them to 
disappear from their faces by using our 
Complexion Brush or 


handsome 

Development 4 neck is one of 
re principal points of beauty in woman. 
A lady tells us of a friend who has de- 
veloped a thin, spare neck to one of 
roundness and beauty by the regular use 

of our Bate —, ; 

t will be found 

For B athing a luxury by both 

old and young. THE FLAT-ENDED TEETH by their compact arrange-~ 
ment remove the dead cuticle and increase the circulation wonder- 


fully. 








The above iz what Ladies tell us Bailey’s Rubber 


COMPLEXION BRUSH 


has done for them and it will do us much for you. 


For the bath it will be found a perfect.lJuxury by both old and 
young. The brush is all one piece, and as soft as sit. Mailed upon 
receipt of price, 50 cents. For sale by. all dealers in “Toilet Goods. 
Catalogue mailed Free. 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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GOWNS FOR BRIDE AND BRIDESMAID. 

THE rare days cf June are the days of all the year the 
best for weddings. Why June is the favorite month for 
weddings is not known, unless it be that earth, then is in 
harmony with heaven, and marriage, according to a dear 
old poem, being ‘‘a paradise below,” it seems the most 
appropriate season of the year. 

Be that as it may, June is the-favored month of the 
brides, and just now the thoughts of many sweet girls 
are busy with the costumes for the most important event 
of a woman’s life. The wedding-gown! to select some- 
thing unique—something not quite like any other bride’s 
—is the main idea. The range of picturesque costumes 
for brides and bridesmaids is very wide. Old books are 
studied, old pictures and plates copied. The fin de siécle 
bridesmaid looks as if she had stepped out of the Empire 
or Directory days. At a recent fashionable wedding, the 
bride wore an ivory-white satin trimmed with silver 
passamenterie and ostrich feathers. A full ruching of - 
orange flowers bordered the skirt and a train of white 
satin brocaded with silver lilies-of-the-valley fell from a 
Watteau plait which was fastened with an old paste 
buckle. The bridesmaids wore ivory-white bengaline 
with yellow velvet Empire sashes and Marie Antoinette 
fichus of chiffon. Huge black velvet hats with white 
ostrich plumes were set jauntily on their pretty heads, 
and they carried ebony and silver Tosca sticks and large 
bouquets of yellow lilies. The effect was charming. 

White corduroy makes effective gowns for bridesmaids. 
A modiste shows a white corduroy with a daffodil yellow 
silk sash and a white chip hat trimmed with daffodils. 
The bridal gown beside which this gown will stand is of 
white corded silk trimmed with chiffon and orange 
blossoms. 

A pretty and novel idea is the Marguerite gown for 
brides, with its puffed and slashed sleeves, its white satin 
skirt caught up with girdle and pendent pocket of orange 
blossoms. This gown was adopted by a recent bride, and, 
instead of bridesmaids, she was accompanied to the altar 
by four beautiful children in Empire frocks of thin white 
foulé sprigged with pink, pink-sashes and large Leghorn , 
hats trimmed with pink daisies. 

Two beautiful designs for wedding-gowns are shown 
this week, both being specially drawn for ONCE A WEEK. 
The ‘‘ Undine” is a simple but exquisite dress, made by 
Lord & Taylor for a June bride. It is of ivory duchess 
satin. The skirt is laid in four deep plaits from the point 
of the bodice. The back is princess shape, with long 

-Court train. The low-cut bodice is trimmed with chiffon 
and orange blossoms. Tulle veil and bouquet of orchids 
androses. 

The “ American Beauty ”’ is an elaborate gown of white 
Bengaline silk, made in princess style with Court train. 
The front is garnished with a deep flounce of duchesse 
lace, which falls in soft cascades down the left side and 
continues around the bottom of the skirt. Thisis caught 
at intervals with knots of orange blossoms. The bodice 
is cut square and trimmed with a frill of lace headed with 
pearl embroidery, and above the waist is cut in a deep 
point and filled in with chiffon. The upper parts of the 
sleeves are of chiffon. 

Most wedding-gowns are now made with high bodices 
and sleeves well down over the knuckles. It is not good 
form to make the bridal dress décolleté, or sleeveless. 
Elbow-sleeves and square or V-shaped bodices are permis- 
sible. A pretty plan is to have the ‘best woman”? or 
maid-of-honor gowned in some delicate hue and the other 
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THE UNDINE. 
bridesmaids in white. Ata coming wedding the maid-of- 


honor will wear a gown of pale-green crépe de chine, while 
the four beautiful girls who follow her will wear white 


ONCE A WEEK. 


and carry exquisite parasols of fluffy green chiffon, to 
whose pearl sticks bouquets of lilies-of-the-valley will be 
tied with pale-green ribbons. 





CERTAIN DRESSING-TABLE BELONGINGS. 

WHETHER my lady’s dressing-table be a smart Louis 
Quinze, draped with silk and muslin, lighted by Dresden 
china candelabra and littered with brushes and combs 
marked with the crest of their owner, or an unpreten- 
tious pine packing-box apotheosized by clever fingers and 
gay chintz into a receptacle for the various devices of 
coquetry, it is sure to hold certain homely drugs and be- 
longings which render its fair owner more healthful and 
beautiful. There will always be the perfumes, elixirs, 
creams and dentafrices. There will usually be a box of 
some good face powder, for even the woman who pos- 
sesses a perfect complexion will not be happy without 
that final dab on the nose before the veil is tied on. There 
may be other mysterious pastes and pencils, though the 
woman of sood taste indulges sparingly in these question- 
able accessories. There is, of course, the manicure set and 
usually a bottle of smelling salts. 

But here are a few belongings, without which the dressing 
table is never complete, however well it may be supplied 
with all the luxuries of the toilet. There should always 
be asmall bottle of spirits of camphor and one of tincture 
of myrrh. <A few drops of each in cold water form a de- 
lightful mouth wash and correct any disturbance of the 

reath. <A bottle of rose-water and glycerine is invalu- 
able. If to it youadd the juice of a lemon, you will have a 
most effective remedy for whitening and softening the 
hands, and if to the two first ingredients you add oxide of 
zinc you will have a preparation for the arms and shoul- 
ders, when uncovered, which will be a source af joy. A 
small box of powdered alum is always useful. If you 
touch those distressing fever blisters, which are so great 
a blemish to a pretty face, with this preparation, they 
will speedily disappear. A bottle of tincture of benzoin 
should have a place upon the dressing-table. Its effect 
upon the skin is soothing and delightful and is preferable 
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to highly-scented toilet waters. There should be a corner 
for the bag of bran and almond meal, if not actually upon 
the dressing-table, somewhere quite near it; and another 
bag of aromatic herbs, such as thyme, lavender, mint, 
sage, rosemary, will be found a welcome addition to the 
bath. An admirable lip salve is made of white wax, oil 
of sweet almonds, essence of rose and a suspicion of car- 
mine. Nothing is so good for the teeth in Summer as 
the strawberry. Crush the fruit on the brush and use as 
you would any dentrafrice. The ladies of the Directory 
threw crushed strawberries into the bath. : 

White lilac is the most fashionable perfume now, though 
sachet powders are more in favor than extracts. For these 
sachets, with which the fastidious woman lines her ward- 
robe, her chest of drawers and her gowns, violet and orris 
remain the favorites. Many woman these days literally 
shake out honey and tread perfume, but, after all, the 
aroma of perfect health and wholesomeness is the one to 
be most desired. 





A PRETTY TENNIS GOWN. 

A CHARMINGLY coquettish costume for tennis is shown 
in the ‘‘ Racket,” designed by Lord & Taylor and drawn 
expressly for ONCE A WEEK. The skirt is of soft white 
flannel with a double stitching of white silk about the 
hem. The shirt-waist is of rose-pink surah with fine white 
stripe. The Roman sash of yellow, rose, pale green and 
blue is knotted carelessly at one side. The colors of the 
tie and the trimmings upon the jaunty cap harmonize 
with the sash. 





THE COQUETTE’S WEAPON. 

SoME charming new designs in fans are shown this sea- 
son. Some of these dainty toys are trifles light as air. 
One has panels of gauze in delicate hues, upon which 
painted Loves gayly disport, set in frames of fine lace and 
mounted upon gold and ivory sticks. Then there is a fan 
of gauze and lace, beautifully painted in leaves and flow- 
ers, with the ivory sticks carved in a leaf-like design to 
match the painting and delicately tinted. The ‘surprise 
fan’’ is quite new. It is so constructed that, being re- 
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versed, it seemingly falls to pieces, but being reopened the 
right way, it assumes its proper shape. This, also, is of 
hand-painted gauze and was invented by a woman. 
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THE RACKET. 


A fan of silk flowers is shown. One of scarlet silk pop- 
pies is beautiful. It is made of thin silk cleverly arranged 
in petals, sometimes all in one shade, sometimes in two. 
Another is of pale-pink silk roses. Fans painted on kid- 
skin and mounted on gold-traced pearl sticks are new. 
Then there are fans of spotted net, mounted on enameled 
wood, with many-colored butterflies skimming over their 
surface. There is a fan of quills separated by ribbon to 
match the quills. A fan of yellow gauze is besprinkled 
with gold beetles. Another of green shows emerald and 
gold beetles. The sandalwood sticks are in favor again, 
and each waft of my lady’s fan brings a whiff of the per- 
fumes of Araby. 





PARASOLS. 

TIME was when the pink parasol was considered pro- 
nounced and women of conservative taste regarded it 
with sidelong glances. But the pink parasol was staid 
and decorous compared to the fantastic frivolities mounted 
on sticks with which the fashionable woman these diuys 
shields her face from the sun’s rays. Parasols of gauze, 
parasols of chiffon, parasols of mull—nothing too 
gossamer or airy for this purpose. Then there are those 
of white moiré silk striped with narrow lines of color; 
parasols of lace striped with broad ribbon and edged with 
a frill of lace through which runs narrow ‘‘ baby” ribbon. 
The newest, however, are of shot satin, with frills of shot 
chiffon with an appliquéd edge of black lace. These show 
charming combinations of color. One of gray chiffon is 
shot with pale yellow and trimmed with white lace; an- 
other. is.of cardinal shot with réséda, and still another is 
of pink shot with lemon. Many women buy plain silk 
parasols and deck them to match costumes. You may 
trim a silk parasol with two rows of velvet ribbon, frill 
it with loops of “baby” ribbon or edge it simply with 
gold cord, forming a clover leaf of the cord at the point 
of each rib. In either way you will have an economical 
and fashionable sunshade. Folds of chiffon, too, are 
easily looped from one rib to another. There is a great 
variety in sticks. Some are of tortoise-shell; others show 
cock’s heads, carved and painted in a mixture of green 
and red; others are of Scotch fir, thin cane or bamboo 
with handles of plaited grass. Then there is a novel 
handle of teak wood in the shape of a golf stick. 
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SLOPING SHOULDERS. 

Just as the smart girl has succeeded in getting a beauti- 
fully stiff and military appearance as to shoulders, fickle 
fashion decrees that the sloping shoulders our grandmoth- 
ers wore must supersede the square, and all the athletic, 
tailor-made girls are ruefully wondering how to acquire 
that graceful slope. The appearance must be assumed 
even if one possess it not; and to this end, while sleeves 
lose no measure of their size, their fullness continues to 
droop downward, which gives something of the desired 
effect. Then, too, the lace pelerines, capes and frills tend 
to produce this result. The cotton, lace, grenadine and 
crépon gowns will exhibit these graduated frills about the 
yoke. Chiffon, crépe de chine and lace pelerines and frills 
are very much in evidence. A charming gown of pigeon- 
gray crépon has these sh oulder-frills of the same material 
hemmed with narrow white satin ribbon and falling each 
side of a soft skirt of white crépe de chine. A narrow belt 
of white satin is worn with this bodice. 





A NOVEL BEDSPREAD. 

A PRETTY bedspread to replace the eider-down quilt for 
the Summer may be made of strips of congress canvas 
worked in any simple pattern with shaded pink and green 
silks. These are attached to strips of guipure insertion, 
lined with pale apple-green silk; a deep guipure lace 
finishes the edge. Used in a room where the decorations 
are pink and green, the effect is charming. Pink and 
yellow, blue and white, or blue and pink may be combined 
in the same way. EDITH SESSIONS TUPPER. 
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THE PASSING OF THE ENGINES. And pushing and rushing to see what’s the matter For once the loud truck- 


Hark ! high o’er the rattle and clamor and clatter Like herds of wild cattle go pell-mell the boys. man knows oaths will 
not matter, 


Of traffic-filled streets, did you hear that loud noise ? There’s fire in the city! ‘The engines are coming ! Retheenuc 
The bold bells are clanging, ‘‘ Make way in the streets !” a ee orses, 
a ae : and yields to his 
see The wheels of the hosc-carts are spinning and humming f te 
: ’ F a 
at oa In time to the music of galloping feet. : 









The engines are coming— 


ene: Make way there! Make way there! The horses are let pleasure - crowds 





flying, scatter, 
The sparks from their swift hoofs shoot higher and — toe Let street-car, express- 
higher, © ; THERE’S FIRE IN THE CITY ! man and mail-wagon 
wait. ; 


The crowds are incréasing—the gamins are crying: 


“Hooray, boys! Hooray, boys! Come on to the fire !” 
They speed like a comet—they pass in a minute— 


With clanging and banging The boys follow on like a tail to a kite; 
and clatter and rattle 

The long ladders follow 

the engines and hose ; 

The men are all ready to 

dash into battle, 
But will they come out 
again ?—God only 


knows! 


At windows and doorways 
crowd questioning 
faces; 

There’s something about 
it that quickens one’s 
breath— 

How proudly the brave fel- 
lows sit in their places 

And speed to the conflict 
that, maybe, means— 
Death. 
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THE ENGINES ARE COMING! 





Still faster, and faster, and 
The commonplace street has but traffic now in it— 
faster, and faster, T" ‘ ‘. eran 

ne é -engi ye swept o ight. 
Ths devin’ changers than- great fire-engines have swept out of sight. 
—ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 
der and leap on the 

———_—__ + & +____——__ 


way, 
The red foe is yonder and | STAND FROM UNDER! 
may prove the master— BRAKEMAN (on the Michigan Central) — ‘ Ni-ag-ara 
“Turn out, there,’ bold Falls ! Five minutes for the view.”’ 
— traffic. “Turn out UNCLE PrEApop.— “B’goshelmighty! Dust yourself, 
AT WINDOWS AND DOORWAYS CROWD QUESTIONING FACES. there, I say!’ Mirandy; when she falls, she falls in a hurry.” 
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INTERIOR OF THE DEMOCRATIC WIGWAM AT CHICAGO. 
SHOWING LOCATION OF THE VARIOUS SECTIONS IN WHICH THE DELEGATES WILL BE PLACED. 
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0 cheehs ang fa , Youn i 
Koy ‘i es wteke #? 


an a 
nS Little or Bhang, though Ley Knew not, what theyd lost,nor i a aul —— 
x. Ty, had au thes Pkt revey Sisters, as a hundred little children, marching happily 
wr heavenward bound - S; ' along, * “1g 

i . a inging .chatling, laughing, prattling, Such a VAS 
ih, ay yA merry “little throng. } 
yy VY \\ a \| yh AE the head of the procession, and close bringing 
LN Neb ub the wear, ide { 
Wee | Two black robed Mercy Sisters led and walched % 
ID, and bye there came a rainfall , little VAY MAREE: ! 
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their wards so dear. 
others hurried ub. 


m 
C losed the Serried vanks together, Saw their wards 
ot not one drob. 


Viderneath a nearby awning, gratefully they wail- 












eS 7 eae oT awhile, Me 
Pp. rv WS Thanking Providence for that small blesyng smaking 
Tesently the Shower is - ie again they loving angels smile. 
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The busy street they have to traverse, dif ficult 


Tih 
tn such a Ehrong. Lae 
| Heavy wagons Be street cary all com bine / Mp THY, 
o make delay, f/f. 71 Y 
| Bit the little leading Mother geen had half y Wy: Le sonal Wee. 
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ROMANCE OF A MAD-HOUSE. 


By ALICE MAUD MEADOWS. 


CHAPTER XIII.—(CONTINUED). 
© SAID good-by to Jack, gave my clerk 
rf a few instructions, jumped into a han- 
som and told the man to drive to Rus- 
™ sell Square. The idea of fetching Mrs. 
Towlinson was nurore than distasteful to 
me: but in such a matter, whatcould Ido ? 
Ishould have been more than inhuman to 
have gone without her, knowing how fond 
she was of the old man and he of her. 

I knocked at the door and was shown into 
the handsome drawing-room. 

“Will you tell Mrs. Towlinson that I 
want to see her upon a matter of imme- 
diate and vital importance ?”’ I said. 

‘* Yes, sir: but Mrs. Towlinson is not very 
well; I don’t know whether she will see 
you.” 

She left the room, and I waited impa- 
tiently. If we were quick, I knew that we 
could catcha train for Wood Green at once; 
if we missed that, we should have to wait 
some time. 

I listened for the servant’s returning, but 
she did not come back; and soon I heard 
the slow footsteps which I knew. Iam not 
a coward, but I confess that Ifelt nervous. 
It would not be a pleasant meeting either 
for her or for me. 

She opened the door and came in. I had 
been used to remarkable changes in her 
face, but I was not prepared for such a 
change as had taken place now; she had 
grown old—quite old—in face and form and 
walk. _ 

* You want to see me,” she said, coming 
just inside the door and closing it, not put- 
ting out her hand or making any other 
greeting 

I moved toward her and gave the tele- 
gram into her haiid; she read it and looked 
shocked. 

“Steve dying!’’ she said. ‘Steve dying! 
why? Of what? And you have come to 
take me to him; that is good of you, after 
all that has happened—that is very, very 
good of you!” 

“But can you come at once?” I said. 
“T have a cab waiting: if you are quick, 
we can catch a train.” 

She left the room, returning in a moment 
ready for the journey. We walked down- 
stairs, not speaking a word, and I helped 
her into the cab. 

* Broad street,” Itold the man, and we 
were off. 

“Did you know that he was ill?” Mrs. 
Towlinson asked. ‘‘Have you seen him 
lately ?”’ 

“Yes, rather lately,’’ I answered. “ He 
was not well then: he had met with aslight 
accident, but I did not think it would turn 
to anything dangerous.”’ 

“ And now he is dying,” shesaid. ‘ Poor 
Steve! poor Steve! But it may not be true.” 

She did not speak again until she was in 
the train; neither did I. I had nothing to 
say to her. She had done my darling a great 
injury at the time of her trial, and she had 
set the detectives watching me. Common 
humanity had made me put up with her so- 
ciety for a time, but I was not obliged to 
entertain her couversationally. 

I purposely showed Mrs. Towlinson into 
a-carriage where there were other people; 
but after a staiion or two they unfortu- 
nately got out and we were alone. 

I know of ‘no place where one feels more 
utterly alone with a person than in a rail- 
way carriage. In a room there is always 
the chance that someone may open the door 
and look in; walking and driving, there are 
pecple around you; but in a railway car- 
riage you are cut off, as it were, from every- 
one: the world whirls by unseeing ; there is 
no chance of a welcome interruption. I 
hated the idea of loneliness with this wom- 
an who loved me, and whom, beautiful 
though she was, I almost hated. I turned 
my head and looked from the window; but, 
when dark objects made a background for 
the glass, I could see that she was looking 
at me and I knew that she would soon 


spezk. 
I grew restless, 2s we do when we know 
we are being watched; and, with a feeling 


of impatience, I turned to look at her. 

She was gazing at me unhappily; but I 
felt no pity for her, no more pity than a girl 
feels, 1 suppose, for an nnwelcome lover: 
did not want her affection, it shamed me. 

ig I —— if you will ever forgive me ?” 
She S:vid. 
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“Do not wonderany more,” Isaid, coldly ; 
“know that I never shall !” 

“T think you might,” she said, gently. 
“Put yourself in-my place. Twice I have 
been supplanted by the same woman: once 
she robbed me of wealth and of a husband 
whom I could have respected—and once of 
love; and remember that my love is not an 
ordinary love-—not the love of a girl who does 
not know her own mind, but the strong, 
strong, passionate love of a woman who 
would have given up everything for you, 
who would have done anything for you— 
who would have worked for you like a slave 
if necessary, and who would have loved 
you; Great God! how I would have loved 
you: and had it not been for one woman 
out of the whole world you would have 
loved me—I swear you would; and you, 
you cannot deny it. It breaks my heart to 
think what I must forego, and what you, 
fool that you are, will throw away for the 
sake of a face. Think again—it is not too 
late. I am beautiful: I can do all things 
for you: Ican put the world like a ball at 
your feet for you to kick as you choose: and 
I love you—I love you!” 

She had begun speaking softly, but as she 
went on the passion in her heart leaped into 
her voice. She rose from her seat, and as 
she finished speaking she knelt at my feet. 

I did not attempt to raise her; I did not 
wish to touch her. To’ this day I cannot 
make up my mind as to whether I was brnu- 
tal to that woman or only just: my heart 
filled with bitter loathing of her, and per- 
haps it showed in my face; for she rose 
quickly without a word, took her seat op- 
posite me, then dropped her head upon her 
hands, and though she made no sound, 1 
knew that she was weeping; but what feel- 
ing was at work in her heart I could not 
tell. 

We reached Wood Green at length, and I 
acquainted Mrs. Towlinson with the fact; 
she lifted her head, passed her handkerchief 
across her eyes, then rose to follow me. Her 
limbs seemed to tremble under her as she 
stepped upon the platform, and I gave her 
my arm. 

**Don’t let Steve know that there is any- 
thing wrong between us,”’ she said; ‘‘I ask 
it as a favor.” 

“Very well,” I answered, shortly; and 
there being no cabs outside the station, we 
walked hurriedly and in silence. 

We found the garden-gate ajar, and Mary 
opened the door when we knocked. 

: ‘oni how is he?” Mrs. Towlinson 
said. 

“TIT don’t know,” she answered. ‘He has 
been asking for you—and for you, Mr. Dick- 
enson. He says he is dying, but I don’t be- 
lieve it; or, if he is, it is because he is starv- 
ing himself. The doctor says it is not true, 
that if he will take proper nourishment he 
will be as well as ever he has been for years 
past. My opinion,” wiping a tear away, 
“is that he wants to die; I cannot get him 
to take anything, and he has got both the 
doctor and the clergyman with him now.” 

“The clergyman ?’’ I repeated. 

“Yes; he has got something he wants to 
say to him, I don’t know what. He is look- 
ing for you; will you come?” 

**Where is he?” I asked. 

‘In the music-room,”’ she answered. ‘‘ He 
has had his bed moved there, and,” lower- 
ing her voice, ‘‘ he has got a box on the foot 
of it that he looks at nearly all day—a large 
box that is heavy to lift.’ 

I felt a queer little thrill go through me, 
and I said to myself, ‘‘ Whether it is true or 
not, Mr. Croft believes himself to be dying, 
and the box is the phonograph; to-day, to- 
day I shall hear the most beautiful voice in 
the world!” 

“Come,” Mary said again, and we fol- 
lowed her to the music-room. 

Very little had been altered: the lovely 
chair that had waited and waited in vain 
for its occupant stood upon one'side of the 
fireplace, Mr. Croft’s upon the other; the 
musical instruments still occupied their old 
positions and the bed on which Mr. Croft 
lay was pushed into a corner. On either 
side of the bed two gentlemen stood—one a 
clergyman, the other, I supposed, the doc- 
tor: they bowed slightly, and we returned 
their silent greeting. 

The sick man raised himself in his bed, 
and a bright look crossed his face, which 
was pale enough, but which did not give 
one the idea of a dying man. 

“ Julia, Dickenson, this is good!” he said, 
in quite a strong voice; then a curious look 
«rossed his face, and, almost it seemed pur- 
Sosely to me, he fell back amongst his pil- 
lows, anda quick, fleeting smile—oh, such a 
cunning smile !—cro: sed his face. 

We came nearer. Mrs. Towlinson stooped 
and kissed him. I took his hana. 

‘*We are sorry, so sorry, Steve,” she said, 
softly, touching his forehead lightly with 
her white fingers. 

“Sorry ?”? he answered. ‘‘ Why sorry ? 
Do you think my life has been worth living 
for the past five years? Iam glad I am dy- 
ing!” 

The doctor looked at him a little sternly. 

“Mr. Croft,” he said, “if you are dying, 
you are dying because, for some reason, you 
are determined to die: jn the ordinary ac- 
ceptance of the word, you are not a dying 
man.”’ 

A gentle smile crossed Mr. Croft’s face. 

“You think not, but I know,” he said. 
“T know that lam dying. Do you think if 
I were not sure of that I should have sent 
for my friends? I know that I am dying, 
and before I go, before it is out of my power 
to speak ’—he paused a moment, but he did 
not pause from weakness—‘“I must speak 
of something of which I ought to have 
spoken years ago. I must tell you the 
truth—the truth upon the oath of a dying 
man—no one, no one, surely, would doubt 
| the oath of one at life’s extremity ?” 

He looked at me for an instant while he 
(Continued on page 15.) 
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‘BUFFALO LITHIA WATER. 
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SPRINC NO. 1. 


Nature’s Boon to 





DR. HALSTEAD BOYLAND, Doctor of 
Medicine of the Faculty of Paris and 
former Professor in the Baltimore Medi- 
eal College, 7B Avenue d’Antin Paris. 

‘BUFFALO WATER, SprinG No. 
1, is perhaps more than any other wa- 
ter in the world a specific for diseases 
of the Female Pelvic organs. * * * 
One peculiarity of the water of Spring 
No. 1 is that it acts as a Menstrual 
Regulator; in cases of AMENOR- 
RHA it induces the CATAMENIA, 
while in cases of DYSMENORRHCEA 
it allays the pain and reduces the ex- 
cessive flow of blood, amounting to 
MENORRHAGIA, to the normal 
standard. In both diseases a course 
of this water tends to make the flow 
appear at the regular intervals of 
twenty-eight days, accommodating 
itself in some unaccountable manner 
to each class of cases.” 





SPRINC NO. 1. 


Suffering Women. 





Dr. WM. T. HOWARD, of Baltimore, 
Professor of Diseases of Women and 
Children in the University of Mary- 
| land. 





Dr. H., after indorsing in unqualified 
terms the BUFFALO WATER, SPRING 
NO. 1. ‘‘In the AFFECTIONS PECULIAR 
to WOMEN that are at all remediable by 
mineral waters,” adds the following : 


‘“In short, were I called upen to 
state from what mineral waters I have 
seen THE GREATEST and MOST 
UNMISTAKABLE AMOUNT OF 
GOOD acerue in the largest number 
of cases in a general way, I would 
unhesitatingly say the BUFFALO 
SPRINGS in Mecklenburg County, 
Virginia.” 





Pamphlets Free to Any Address. Hotel Open June tst. 
Water in cases of one dozen half-gallon bottles, $5 f. o. b. here. 


THOS. F. GOODE, Proprietor, 


BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VA. 





NEW YORK TO THE WEST 
VIA BALTIMORE AND 
OHIO RAILROAD. 


THE B. & O. Co. now operates a com- 
plete service of fast xpress trains direct 
from New York to Chicago, St. Louis and 
Cincinnati. Pullman. Sleepers are run 
through from New York to the three cities 
named, without chang? or transfer. 

The fastest trains in America run via 
B. & O. R. R. between “New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore and Washington, and 
all the trains are equipped with Pullman 
Buffet, Parlor and Sleeping Cars. 

Great improvements have been made in 
the roadway and equipment of the B. & O. 
in the last two years, and its present train 
service is equal to any inthe land. In addi- 
tion to its attractions in the way of superb 
scenery and historic interest, all B. & O. 
trains between the East and West run via 
Washington. —" 


For upwards of fifty years Mrs. Wins- 
low’s Soothing Syrup has been used for 
children with never failing success. It cor- 
rects acidity of the stomach, relieves wind 
colic, regulates the bowels, cures diarrhoea, 
whether arising from teething or other 
causes. An old and well-tried remedy. 
Twenty-five cents a bettle. 7 


HAY FEVER SUFFERERS. 

, Here is an absol: te retief ier you. 
The inventor of tunis wonderfu: ap- 
pliance had suffered with 


os, ao V oee 
For 20 Years. 

It affords him and others absolute 

relief, it will do the same for you. 

Used at home afew minutes daily. 
din = Sent post-paid. Full information free. 

GIBBS RESFIRATORHR Coe., 

38 La Salle St., Chicag . 


A POCKET WONDER 


fete The Magic Common Sense, ss 
STAMP 7 4 fs s 
Small size, Flexible, Ladies’ or A MIDGET 
Cee eee, Gent’s Pocket Purse .Handsome : 
ee) Russian Red,Tan or Brown. Agmmaee S$iZE— | 
F-4: to eee ite =e No. 1, for Coin, postpaid 250 = 
PURSE No, 8, for Coins, Bills and 















MAGIC. 


BSA 
MAGIC INTRODUCTION CO., 821 Broadway, New York. 


Fine MINERALS 
WONDERFUL FOSSILS. 
Creat Variety RELICS 


Of Western Indians and Alaskans, Stone ARROW 
POINTS from ocean to ocean, INDIAN PHOTOS, Send 
stamp for large priced catalogue. Established 1884, 
L. We STILLWELL, DEADWOOD, 8S. D. 











YELLOWSTONE 
NATIONAL PARK, 


THAT 
« WONDER OF WONDERS, 


where it seems God left a portion of His creative 
handiwork unfinished, that He might show His 
children . 
HOW THE WORLD WAS MADE,”’ 
IS CONVENIENTLY REACHED 
By the 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


If you want to take 
THE TRIP OF A LIFETIME 


send for our illustrated tourist books, and 
the latest and best maps published of Yel- 
lowstone Park, Puget Sound and Alaska. 
J.M. HANNAFORD, : 
Gen’! Traf. Mgr., 
CHAS. 8S. FEE, 
Gen’l Pass. & Tkt Agt. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


CONSUMPTION. 


I have a positive remedy for the above disease; by its 
use thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long 
ing have been cured, Indeed se strong is my faith 

in its efficacy, that I will send TWO BOTTLES FREE,with 
a VALUABLE TREATISE on this disease to any suf- 
ferer who will send me their Express and P.O. address, 








|, A. Slocum, M. C., 181 Pearl St.. N. We 


TRANSFORMATION PUZZLES. 


ENTIRELY NEW. JUST OUT. es 
na A Collection of 176 Unique Puzzles, “ea 
Amusing, ( The best thing yet for 
Interesting,‘ The PaRLor, The CLUB Room, 
Exciting. ) The TRAVELER, The ScHooL Room, 
Instructive. The Nursery,The KINDERGARTEN 
May be enjoyed alike by yonng and old. Complete 
solution of each puzzle published in book form, 
all for 25 cents by mail. Address 

DENISON & CO., Pubrs., CINCINNATI, 0. 


tested free by mail. New method. {Send 
EYES stamp for test card. KEENE OPT. Co., 
1301 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 


“= 
CUT THIS OUT and send with your name and express 
office address and we will send you free 
to examine and wear, a SOLID GOLD finished watch that you can sell for 
Ten Dollars. If it suits, you send us Four Dollars and express charges ; 
if not, return it tome. Mention whether Ladies’ or Gents’ size is des: 


W. S. SIMPSON, 37 College Place, N. Ve 


YPEWRITERS. 


Allmakes at half-price. Examine betore buying. 
Paymgnts if desired. Unprejudiced advice given, 
Exchang ng a ae f 52-page ill. cat free. 

TYPEWRITE \e Broadway, New York. 
HEADQUARTERS, {186 Monroe St., Chicago. 


PERSONAL BEAUTY 


How to acquire and retain it. 
How to remove Pimples, Wrinkles, 
Freckles and Superfiuous Hair; to 
Increase or Reduce Flesh; to Color 
the Hair and Beautify the complex- 

f ion. A book of interest to every 
lady. Mailed (sealed) for {0 cents, 
| E LAUTIER, 12 W. 23d 8t., N. Y. City. 


LAWN TENNIS 


: o— j 
a of the Game Free. 


Speciat Discount to Ciues. 


PECK & SNYDER, 126 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


OUTFIT 15° 


OMPLETE, 4 aiphabets rubber type, type holder, bottle In- 
elible Ink, Ink Pad and Tweezers. Put up in neat dox with 
lirections for use. Sa.isfaction guaranteed. Worth 50c. Best 
jinen Marker, Card Printer, etc, Sets names in 1 minute, 
wints 500 cards an hour.Sent postnaid 150; 2 for 25c,Cat.free, 































R.H.INGERSOLL & BRO.G5CortlanctS¢.N.¥.City. 
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, To introduce a series of valuable 





JUNE 14, 1892.] 


WE WANT YOU 


to act as our agent. We will treat you well and 
»ay liberally for your services. The business is 
feht, genteel and easy to handle. No special 
ability required, Either sex, young or old, with 
or without experience, can make money easily, 
rapidly and honorably working for us. You may 
begin at home, and, if you wish, work only dur- 
ing your spare moments and evenings. OUR 
WORKERS ARE BETTER PAID THAN 
ALL OTHERS; earn their money with greater 
ease, and we supply them with articles that peo- 
ple want and will have. Full particulars sent 
free. Write to-day and address 
GEORGE STINSON & CO., 
Box 1515, Portland, Maine. 





ENRAPTURED. 


‘**Yes, my dear boy, I was enraptured. First, I 
thought it was her graceful form; then her 
dreamy eyes; but I finally decided that I had 
been entranced by her superb complexion.” 
This remark was made concerning a young lady 
who is known to be a patron of 


Glenn's Sulphur Soap, 


which is the most wonderful beautifier of 
the nineteenth century. Pimples, blotches, 
freckles and ugly eruptions vanish before this 


POTENT PURIFIER 


as mist is dispelled by the rising sun, leaving the 
complexion free from blemish and 


BRILLIANTLY BEAUTIFUL. 
FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. 





pong ob ~ Suap will be sent by mail haya = cts. for 

e cake, or 75 cts. for three cakes N. 
CRATTENTON, Sole Proprietor, Tis Fuitou 
Street, New York City. 
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You need work. 





(if not this adv. does not interest you) 


You ::i $75 to $250 a month, 


J q 
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> q 
4 provided you work witha little vim, vigor, ; 
4 pluck and push. 4 
‘ We have got something new. It costs P 
4 nothing to investigate. Must havea live, P 
4 wide-awake representative in your com- P 
4 munity, either man or woman at once. 4 
) All information cheerfully sent by return p 
4 mail. Better write to-day. Address in full, P 
» q 
» ‘ 
> ‘ 
a q 


THE STANDARD SILVERWARE CO., 
orver vept.!, BOSTON, MASS. 
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W. Hut & Co.:- : 
‘Gexts:-Receiv ed watch C.0. D. $3.97 charges 
all paid. Examined and found it) ust as rep- 
resented. Am more than pleased. Would not 
take $l@for it. Thanks for promptness. 
Resp-"Yours, Howarp Start, Englewood, Ill. 
F- is one of many testimonials. 


ne Year Trial FREE, 

One. Dueber, solid-sitverine, — 
engraved gents size wateh, guaranteed to 
wear and meep its color équal to coin 
silver for 20 years. Cut shows back 
of case. The movement is full plate 
ruby jeweled works, celebra’ for 
perfect time- keeping qualities Many 
watches are sold at ptothat will give 
no better results. e — with each 
watch an . reement giving you the 
Ts returning it within one 

ear not satisfactory. CuT Tus 
Don and send it with your order and 
we will ship watch to you by express 
c.O. D. If on examination at the 
express office you find it as repre. 
sented, pay the agent $3.97, 
we paying charges and it is youre? 
otherwise you pay nothing, and it 
will be returned at our expense. 


W. HILL & CO., 
Wholesale Jewelers, 207 State St., Chicago. 





ADDRESS ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 


MEMORY 







ucational works the above 
be sent to all applicants 
VAMES P. DOWNS, PUBLISHER, 

243 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





R196 
You can reduce your weight 10 


FAT PEOPL to 15 lbs. a month, at home, with- 


out starving or injury, by Dr. Clarke’s Home 
ity 24 Proofs, Testimonials, Free. F. B 


LLARKE, M.D., Drawer 133, Chicago, Ill. 


YOU CAN MAKE $4 


DAY handling the fastest selling 
household article on record. 
ves R MILLION SOLD IN PHILADELPHIA. 
i tetostay, ee = reskes, orn needs it. 
e . enclosing stamp, and we will 1 
FREE SAMPLE and full particulars, w be will 
mes you to commence work at once, Address, 
W. H, WILLIAMSON, 44 N, 4th St., Philada., Pa, 





ONCE A WEEK. 


' ROMANCE OF A MAD-HOUSE. 


(Continued from page 14.) 


spoke, and it flashed across my brain what 
he was going tosay: he was going to swear 
that the guilt of the murder of Mr. Grey 
was his, in the presence of witnesses. 

I leant over him and whispered softly : 

“Tt is no good. I know the truth—Mrs. 
Towlinson has told me the truth.” 

He looked puzzled. 

“Onty I know the truth,” he said. “Gen- 
tlemen, I am weaker than you think. Mr. 
Hunt’”’—turning to the clergyman and 
drawing a paper from under his pillow— 
‘will you read that? Julia; kiss me once 
more. Mr. Dickenson, give my hand one 
more grip. So soon as that paper is read, 
you will shrink from me; but it is the truth, 
I swear it, and I will sign it.’ 

He looked at me again with a pleading 
look that I could not but understand. I 
gave him no reassuring smile. I knew the 
truth now, and, even to clear my darling’s 
name before the world, the stain should not 
rest upon that of this good old man; but 
it would only worry him, I thought, to pro- 
test against the papet being read now, and 
afterward I would explain to the two 
strangers. 

I looked at them with as much meaning 
in my expression as I could summon up, 
but I do not think they understood me; 
how should they ? 

“T am to read this ?’ the clergyman said, 
unfolding the paper. 

The sic ~ 4 man made a slight gesture. Mrs. 
Towlinson sat down by his side. I leant 
over the foot of the bed, knowing full well 
what I should hear. The doctor put out his 
hand and felt his patient’s pulse. Mr. 
Croft, almost carp pee 4 dragged bis hand 
away and pushed it under the pillow. 

‘Read, read!” he said; ‘‘read!” 

The clergyman cleared his throat, looked 
at the paper and turned pale. 

“This—this is something very serious!’ 
he said. ‘‘Do you really mean me to read 
it ? 9”) 

“Read, read!” the sick man said, impa- 
tiently. 

“Read !”? T echoed, and, visibly affected, 
the clergyman read : 

“J, Stephen Croft, being, as I truly be- 
lieve, on my deathbed, awaiting a summons 
which shall silence me forever, and put it 
out of my power t6 in any way make atone- 
ment for the great sin of my past, swear 
that upon the night of January, 18—, I, from 
motives of jealousy, murdered my master, 
Samuel Grey, at Bromley Hall: tiat I con- 
cealed the Ynife with which I had com- 
mitted the crime, and that, with the blood- 
stains still upon it, it is hidden in the top 
right-hand draw er of my writing-table: 
that I arranged so that suspicion should 
fall upon Miss Moore: that I stole and de- 
stroyed the missing leaf from her diary: 
that I stole the phonograph into which she 
used to sing for my master, that I might 
still, whatever happened to her, hear the 
sound of her beautiful voice: that remorse 
has made me shut myself away from the 
world, though remorse has not, until this 
moment, been strong enough to induce me 
to confess my crime. ‘lo the truth of this 
confession 1 swear before God, in the pres- 
ence of these witnesses.’’ 

(T'o be concluded in our next issue.) 
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derivation, or rather composition, is still 
the subject of controversy. Some say that 
it is derived from der-vis—namely, one who 
lies at the door; while others believe that it 
is a corruption from der-pish or der-bish— 
namely, one who is in. advance, a head, a 
chieftain. 





WARRANTED GENUINE. 


NE YEA i TUL 


A watch that cannot stand the test is 

dear atany price. We send with this 

watch a printed agreement giving you the 
eof returning the watch at an 
time within ONE YEARifitdoes 
not give pcrfect satisfaction in 
every respect. We aretheonly 
firm in the world tha tsell goods 





ee thousands upon thousands 
Citestimonials from every state 

, intheUnion. The caso ishunting 
@ Sty'c, double case and double 


ae 4, superbly engraved and 
lee cretedand fitted completely 


‘“‘DERVISH”’ is a Persian word, and its’ 
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ENGLAND SPEAKS. 


THE FOLLOWING IMPORTANT Fact cannot 
be too frequently impressed upon the minds ot 
suffering humanity, that Mr. Gouid, E. B. P. 
of England is giving the Hop Prescription fcr 
Bitters to all applicants who send a two centstam) 
for postage. Anyone in possession of this valuable 
prescription can for 25 cents make a quart of this 
marvelous medicine. It may be interesting to learn 
that with this prescription ‘all kinds of hopeless 
cases have been treated with success, when all 
other remedies have absolutely failed; for the sim- 
ple reason that under its influence the food begins 
to digest, the Appetite increase, Langour and Drow- 
siness de part, Swelling after meals is no more felt, 
Constiparion is remedi ed, and by a gentle stimula- 
tion of the Liver and id ney s removes Nervous- 
nes3 and General Debility which frequently accom- 
pany the same; and by correcting the principa! 
organs of the sy ‘stem arouses into action the mair 
Springs of Life. Thousands of letters of thanks 
have been received, and thonsands are blessing the 
day the Hop Compound for Bitters fell acrossthei: 
path; and the prescription is given absolutely free 
of charge to all people, rich or poor, who send 9 
two cent stamp for postage of the same. Or] wil) 
mail a pac ket of the ingredients and the prescrip- 
tion for 25 cents in stamps or postal note. A mode 
of Self Treatment at home has been a Iong-felt 
want bv all well regulated minds, and will be found 
exceedingly advantageous to sensible people whc 
desire to see and know what they are swallowing. 
Address—Mr. Gou.p, 1345 Arch Street, Philadel- 
phia. Pa, P.O. Box 924. 
When writing mention this paper. 


















_ Drop 


Is as s good as the 
first. No dregs, 
All pure and whole- 
some. The most 


conulae: drink of the day. 


Hires’ xt 


A perfect thirst quencher. 


Don’t be deceived if a dealer, for the sake 
i Jarger profit, tells you some other kind 

‘*just as good ’’—’tis false. No imitation 
S as good as the genuine Hirgs’ 









= CENT SENT BENT. 


ing tor Catalogue ME 

‘a letter explaining how you meg geta 
$1000 PIANO or $300 ORGAN FREE 
by writing the best, or second best, 10 lines of péetry, on 
the beauty, and merits in tone, touch, and durability of the 


“CROWN PIANOS & ORGANS. 
GEO.P. BENT, MFR.CHICAGOILL! 








[AGENTS warren on saan 


Agen s miking 
Sebpennecaeteen: Seuccdinaneat as os * 108 LaOrosse, Wis, 
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LAMP. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


BRADLEY & HUBBARD MFG, CO. 
MERIDEN, CONN. 
Send for our little book. It will interest you. 











Sir Henry Tuompsoy, t 
most noted physician of Cnz- 
4 land,says that more than half 
of all diseases come from errors 
in diet. 








Send for Free Sample of 
Garfield T<a to 319 West 45th 
Street, New York City. 


ARF IELD TEA2:=: 


ofbad eating; cures Sick Headache; re. 
stores the Complexion; cures Constipation. 


BEEMAN’S PEPSINGUM 


THE PERFECTION 
OF CHEWING CUM, 
A DELICIOUS 


REMEDY 


INDIGESTION. 


| 1-3 73 of an oun an ounce of Pure Pe Pep- 
oain mailed on receipt of 25c. 


CAUTION—See that the name 
’ Beeman is on each wrapper. 
wh tablet contains one grain pure pepsin, sufficient to 
digest 1,000 grains of foc t cannot be obtained from 
Jealers, send five cents in stamps for sample package to 


BEEMAN CHEMICAL CO., 23 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 
ORIGINATORS OF PEPSIN CHEWING GUM, 


WOODBURY’S FACIAL SOAP 


For the Skin, Scalp and Complexicen, The 
result of 20 years’ experience. For sale at 
Druggists or sent by mail, 60c. A Sample 
Cake and 128 page Book on Dermatology and 
Beauty. Illustrated ; on Skin,Scalp, Nervous 
and Blood Diseases and their treatme nt,sent 
sealed on receipt of 10c.; also Disfigure- 

ments like Birth Marks, Moles, W arts, IndiaInk 

and Powder Marks, Scars, Pittings, Redness of 
Nose, Superfiuous Hair, Pimples, &c., removed 


JOHN H. WOODBURY, DERMATOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 
125 West 42nd Street, New York City. 
Consultation free, st office or by letter, Open é a.m. to 8 p.m, 


YW 1 . @ 
BICYCLES 
ON EASY-PAYMENT PLAN. 

All moti standard makes. Old wheels taken in 
exchange. Catalogue, list of second-hand wheels, 
and easy terms of payment mailed free. Cushion 
and Pneumatié tires applied to old wheels at mod- 
erate cost. Two hundred 1891 red-cushion tire, 
Gents’ and Ladies’ Credendas, $90, reduced to $6). 
Address, 

PECK & SNYDER, 126 Nassau St., N. Y. 
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“Oh! that bothersome mre 


inn 


The Torrey Razers:-are 


Why torture yourself? 


AZ will conquer the hardest 
RAZ! and make shaving A LUXURY. 


STROPS are guaranteed to set a 


finer edge to a dull razor, or surgical instru- 
ment, than any other Strop in the world, 
fromthe finest steel, “Each blade isc arefully 


tested before it leaves the factory. 


Every Razor sold undera GUARANTEE to Give Satisfaction. If not to 
be had of your dealer, send for Catalogue—tells how to sharpen a Razor, 


J-R. TORREY RAZOR Co., P.O. Box753 M. 


WORCESTER. MASs.- 








© 30 da: In order to introduce our CHA YON 


POR a TS in your vicinity, and thus create a de- 
mand for our work, we make you the following bona- 
fide offer: Send usa good Pxee. or a tintype, or 
a daguerreotype of yourse 

family. living io dead, and we will make you one of our 
finest CRA N PORTRAI 


f,or apy member of your 


ITS free of charge 


Bx vided you exhibit it to your friends and use your 1 adh. in securing us future orders. Ou’ 
is out and return it to us with your PSS 35 with your name and address back of photos, 80 We cag 


Mbip your portrait accordingly. 


755 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn, N. ¥.- 


REFERENCES, ali Banks aud Mercantile Agencies in New York City or Brooklyn. 





W yourexamination, If athe 
examination you are 
vinced that it is a bargain 
pay the agent $4.95 and ex- 
presscharges and itis yours; 
write to-day this wil not 
appear again, Address 


@ THENATIONAL MFG. 
& IMPORTINGCO., 334 
Dearborn St.,Chicagos 


DVICE FREE iis 
suffering with 
AD REURATISR 


—_ or Neuralgia, AF 

give, y tpout charg nformation that will lead eae 
complete cure, as Frhas t in my case, and hundreds®f 
others. Jhave nothing to 6 sell or mre, gay direct you to 
a cure. Address RKHURST, Fraternity & 
Fine Art Publisher, Lock hen 15/1, Boston, Mass. 


PATENTS. 


Inventors should write at once for our hand 
Book of Instructions, which will be sent free to 














ry! address, upon application. J. B. eo 
& CO., Patent Attorneys, Washington, D. C. 





PENSIONS! roxa.. PENSIONS! 


The act of June 27th, 1890, allows a PENSION TO EVERY SOLDIER 
who served oo days in the late war, and is now disabled, NO MATTER 


HOW HE BECAME DISABLED. 
DEPENDENT PARENTS entitled. 


WIDOWS, MINOR CHILDREN, and 
INVALID PENSIONS INCREASED, 


Comrades: Miace your ciaims in our hands and you will not make a mistake. Ifyou have @ 
claim on file, you can diruw u pension under the New Law and then complete the old claim Four years 
atthe front durins the war and ‘'wenty Years experiencain the prosecution of Soldiers’ Claims, hag 

laced us in the front rank of reliable and sucessful attorneys. BE SURE to write us if you want any 
nformation on the snijiect of pensions. ADVICE FREE amd no fee antil claim is allowed, 


JAS. H. VERMILYA & Co., Attorneys at Law. 


622 and 624 H st., N. W. 


EP Mention this paper when you write 


Washington, D. C. 





WRITE COLOR EYES, HAIR COMPLEXION on the back of a photo- 
graph or any small pic 
THE OF AND ure of wr of your family, 


Send it to us and we will upon its receipt make i u FREE of charge, a beantiful PASTEL or SEPIA PORTRAIT 


showing the natural color of the eyes, hair and complexion. 


This picture is two-thirds life size, 


an artistic gem, and must not be confounded with fne common black crayon, air brush or machine- 


Thisisnot a scheme to swindle by forcing the 
What we wish to do is to intro- 


made pictures which you often see advertised. 

purchase of a frame. You buy your frame where you please. 
duce our Pastel and Sepia work and to accomplish this 

we give to the first person sending from any 
locality one of these beautiful pictures. We will give 


D for the first five orders you send to us, after you have aN your 


Oo 
ly "ge Pe hotoe at once. 
ART 


mpany in Chicago. 1isT POR 


This offer holds Ena for 30 days only 
RAIT Co., 


Ve are ‘Madi responsible, and refer to any Express 


i42. W. Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Youne Wire (fondly)—* What were you doing a year ago to-night, Ronald ?” 
Youne Huspanp—*‘ Giving my farewell dinner to Bachelorhood; how I wish you had been there 





to hear my speech!” : 
Youne WIFE (flattered)—‘* What did you say ?” 
Youne Husspan»o—*It was after the wine, and I never could remember. 


cherished my words.’ 


Perhaps you would have 

















‘“WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 
BEECHA s 
(Tasteless—Effectual.) 

For Sick-Headache, 
Impaired Digestion, 


Liver Disorders and 
Female Ailments. 
Renowned all over the World. 
Covered with a Tasteless and Soluble Coating. 


Ask for Beecham’s and take no others. Made at St. Helens, England. 
Sold by druggists and dealers. Price 25 cents a box. 
New York Depot, 365 Canal St. 








VF, 


Invaluable in. the 
dining-room, sick- 
room, Office, or at the 
reaside, as it secures 
entire freedom from 
the annoyance of flies. 


In hot, sultry weath- 
er, its use insures 
cleanliness at meals, 
comfort and rest tothe 
weary, and a blessing 
in the si k-chamber. 

The cost is a trifle 
compared to the bene- 
fit derived from its use. 








When in Doubt 
What to Wear 


Write for our handsome Illustrated Fashion 
Catalogue, which contains full descriptions, 
illustrations, and lowest prices of thousands 
of articles that can be bought by mail. We 
can save you money. Address at once, send- 
ing 3 cts. in stamps to pay postage. 
MAHLER BROsS.,, 503-507 Gth Ave., N. ¥. 


ene 


A GREAT 
It drives all flies 
away by the shadow 
and movement of the 
wings while revolving. 
Will run 75 minutes at 
a time, and can be re- 
wound by simply turn- 
ing cross-piece at top 
of base. No key re- 
quired. EVERY FAN 
GUARANTEED, 

Price, $2.50 each. If you cannot buy from your 
hardware or INGRAM & CO.’ write to 


MATTHAI, INGRAM & CO., Baltimore, Md. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 

















BAND INSTRUMENTS 


Cost no more than other high 
grades, but are 


INCOMPARABLY SUPERIOR. 


If you want the best you must have the Higham 





ow«F ortune 


WANTED-—Salesmen; who can easily make $25 to $75 per 
week, selling the Celebrdted Pinless Clothes Line ort he Fam- 
ous Fountain Ink Eraser; patents recently issued. Sold ONLY 
by salesmen to whom we give EXCLUSIVE TERRITORY. T he 
Pinless Clothes Line is the onlyline ever invented that holds 
i Fountain Ink 





We gladly 
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WEEK. 
Cod-liver oil is useful be- 


yond any praise it has ever 
won; and yet few are wil- 
ling to take it—the taste is 
so vile and it lasts so long. 
Some stomachs cannot take 
it, and some are burdened 
with it. 

Scott’s Emulsion of cod- 
liver oil is not offensive ; it 
is pleasant to some, especial- 
ly children. It is not often a 
tax on digestion. 

Scott’s Emulsion is cod- 
liver oil made far more ef- 
fectual. 

There is a little book on 


CAREFUL LIVING; sent free. 


Scorr & Bowne. Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York, 

Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do, 1. 


EVERY LADY WHO 


takes pride in her Home must appreciate -an 
article that will enable her, at a very small. ex- 
pense, to keep the interior of her house and all 
her Furniture looking just like new, Such an 
article is 


Campbell's Varnish Stain, 


a scientific combination of Varnish with Colors, 
made expressly for the purpose, by which any 
person can satisfactorily stain and varnish, with 
one application, all kinds of household Furniture 
(wood or ratan) and-interior wood-work, trans- 
forming it into beautiful imitations of Cherry, 
Mahogany, Walnut, Rosewood, Oak, Ebony or 
Vermilion, producing a perfect imitation of the 
natural wood finished with Varnish, and it is the 
only article that has ever been made that will 
satisfactorily accomplish this result, 

These Stains have been in use several 
years and are a delight, to every housekeeper 
who has used them. 

They are put up for household use, in all the 
Colors above mentioned, in half-pint cans at 30 
cents, pints 50 cents. Ask your local dealer 
for them, and if he does not have them, ask him 
to order from the nearest of the following whole- 
sale agents, and they will be supplied at manu- 
facturers’ prices: 

Hall & Ruckel 
maker, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
more, Mad.; Strong, Cobb 
Van Sch & Sons, Chicago 
Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Lyman att 
lis, Minn.; Noyes Bros. & Cutler, St. Paul, Minn.; 
Greene Button Co. Milwaukee, Wis.; A. Kiefer & 
Co., Indianapolis Ind.; Hazeltine Perkins Drug Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; McClure, Walker & Gibson, Al- 
bany, N. Y.; John L. Thompson, Sons & Co., Troy, N. 
V3 ichardson Co., Omaha, Neb.; Geo, A. Kelley 
& Co., Pittsburg, Pa.; Singer & Wheeler, 


New York City; Roller & Shce- 
James Bailey & Son, Balti- 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio; Peter 
Ill.; Moffitt West Drug 
el ge Ay Minneapo- 
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In the Kitchen 


as an aid to good cooking, Armour’s 


r sail 4 Peoria, I1l.; 

Extract of Beef finds its largest field. Hurlbut, Ward & Co., Des Moines, Iowa; Bridges, Mc- 

° ° ° ° Dowell Co., Louisville, a Woodward, Faxon & Co., 

It is a great thing for invalids but | Kansas City, Mo.; C. D. Smith Drug Co., St. Joseph, 
hould ant Maile te to the | Huivard, Syricuse, N. ¥.; Babeock & Stowell, Bi 

Ss ubbard, Syracuse, N. Y.; owe! ng- 

you shou no imit is use to e hamton, N. Y.; J. C. Barnard, Rochester, N. Y'; Mat. 





thews Bros., Scranton, Pa.; Meyer Bros. rity F Co., 
Dallas, Tex.; Dowie & Moise, Charleston, S. C.; Lloyd 
& Adams, Savannah, Ga.; I. E. Baird & Co., Jackson- 
ville, Fla.; W. T. Daggett, Wilmington, N. C, 

These Stains have so successfully filled a long~ 
felt want that scme worthless imitations have 
already been placed on the market, so be particu- 


lar to see that you get 


“Campbell's ” 
Carpenter, Woodward & Morton, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


LADY AGENTS fr'veiting curcelesravea Mane 
DEAN’S SPINAL SUPPORTING CORSETS. Eaclunve 


Our little Cook Book 
explains .many ways of using 
‘Armour’s Extract. We mail it free. 


Armour & Company 


sick room. 


Take no other 
Made only by 











Trial of Dr. Judd’s Electric 


Chicago 
Belts and Batteries combined. 
Electric Trusses sent to any 


; R E E one on trial, free. Costs noth- 


ing to try them. Electricity will cure you. Give waist 
on Address DR. JUDD, Detroit, Mich. Agents 
wanted. 











territory given and satisfaction guarante: 
DEAF NESS. S HEAD NOISES C URED 150 other popular styles 7 $3 Gr 4 
heard. Successful when all remedies fail. REE bs. ore Mey oe Fy en 





enly by F. Hiscox, 853 Bway, N.¥. Write for book of 
We will make you one of our superior large crayon portraits free of charge for a sample 
because we wish you to use your influence to assist us in securing orders, Send usia photo or 


: other small picture of yourself or any other 'perscn. Will forfeit 
$5.00 for any photo we fail to return safely with crayon. . Refer to 

First National Bank, Chicago, or any Mercantile Agency, as to our 

standing and responsibility. Have received many testimonials among 

which is one from Gov. Fifer of Illinois. We are making a high grade genuine crayon portrait which 
must not be confounded with the poor article turned out by the so-called ‘“‘ Crayon Companies,” ‘ Portrait 


Societies -’ or.Copying Houses.” Send photo and be convinced. Kellogg & Mayer, Artists, 96 State St., Chicago. 


RRYS TRICOPHE 





ROUS. 


FOR THE 





Anelegant dressing exquisitely ed, removes all 
impurities from thescalp, prevents baldness andgray hair, 
and causes the hair to grow Thick, Softand Beautiful. In- 


fallible for curing eruptions, diseases of the skin, glandsand AND 


SKIN. 


ESTABLISHED I8C 


of agate and quickly healing cuts, burns, a sprains, 
All ts or by Mail, 50 cts. 
BARCLAY © Gan di btone St, New York, 





PATENTS, PENSIONS, CLAIMS. 


INVENTORS’ GUIDE, OR HOW TO OBTAIN A 
PATENT. 


DIGEST OF PENSION AND BOUNTY LAW. 
EITHER BOOK SENT FREE. 


FA TeLCm OC FARRELL, 


ATTORNEZT AT-LAW, 


Washington, D.C. 


To introduce our ee ee ae male pena a ae ome 
us a Cabinet Picture, Photograph or any picture of your: ty) 

f —_ family, living or dead, and we will make you a CRAYON PORTRAIT 
FREE OF CHARGE, provided you exhibit it to your friends as a sample of our 
work and use your influence in securing us future orders, Place name and 
address on back of picture and it will be returned in perfect order We make 
any change in picture you wish not interfering with likeness. Refer to any 
bank in Chicago. Address THE CRESCENT CRAYON CO., Opposite New German 
Theatre, CHICAGO, ILL. P.S.—We will forfeit $100 to any one sending us photo 
and notreceiving crayon picture FREE as per this offer. This offer is bonafide. 








For 30 Days. 






E 


Prickly Heat, Chafing, Dandruff, 


Speedy Relief by Using 





Odors from Perspiration, 


Packer’s Tar Soap. 


‘¢A Luxury for Shampooing.’’— Medical Standard, Chicago. 
‘¢ It Soothes while it Cleanses.’’— Medical and Surg. Reporter, Phila. 
‘¢ The Best for Baby’s Bath.’’— Christine Terhune Herrick. 





send them on trial in competition. Used by the British Army r : Y 
and the world’s leading bands everywhere. Send for free Illus- * eps ef Year _puoeligs pertect ee ae aud is king 
trated HIGHAM CATALOGUE. Also the Campaign edition of our a gy Rages Cot BOs. Mpg le Oy cuher or sam- 
General Band Catalogue, containing everything used by bands, san’ of bot! oe’ * with circulars. rive-lists and terms. 
and illustrated by 400 superb engravings, will be sent free upon aeteed wid od, at once THE PINLESS CLOTHES 
wquest. LYON & HEALY, 152 to 162 State St.. Chicago. LINE CO., 138 Hermon Street, Worcester, Mass. 


25 Cents. All Druggists, or PACKER MFG. CO. 100 Fulton St. N. Y. 


HAI 





